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we’ve  got  the  ^ 

afternoon  winner  — 

Six  months  ago.  The  Chicago  Daily  News  was  faced 
with  a  new  challenge  in  the  afternoon  field  with  the 
introduction  of  Chicago  Today. 

Since  then  we  have  been  asked  many  times,  “How’s  it  going?” 

These  advertising  figures  for  May  through  October,  1969— the  first  six 
months  of  the  new  competitive  situation— speak  for  themselves. 


In  Total  Advertisim 


The  Daily  News  leads 
by  4.8  million  lines* 


Ma>-()ctober,  1969 

(  hicago  Daily  News  12,284,889  lines 

C  hicago  Today  7.418.274  lines 

C  hicago  Daily  News  LEAD  4.866.615  lines 


ImM 

Mvspapin 


In  Retail  Advertising: 

The  Daily  News  leads 
by  1.9  million  lines* 

In  Nationar*  Advertising: 

The  Daily  News  leads 
by  2.0  million  lines* 

In  Classified  Advertising: 

The  Daily  News  leads 
by  .8  million  lines* 


May-October,  1969 

Chicago  Daily  News  6,357,850  lines 

Chicago  Today  4,402,130  lines 

Chicago  Daily  News  LEAD  1,955,720  lines 


May-October,  1969 

Chicago  Daily  News  3,510,423  lines 

Chicago  Today  1,481,417  lines 

Chicago  Daily  News  LEAD  2.029,006  lines 


May-October,  1969 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Chicago  Today 

Chicago  Daily  News  LEAD 


2,395,471  lines 
1,518,023  lines 
877,448  lines 


* — and  The  Daily  News  is  published  only  6  days  a  week,  compared  with  7-day  publication  of 
Chicago  Today. 


Source:  Media  Records. 

**lncludes  general,  automotive  and  financial. 


Glicago  Daily  News 

1.  A/ewspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc. 


For  1 02  Years . . . 

An  Institution  in  Newsrooms -and  Everywhere  Else 


THE  1970 

WORLD 


ALMANAC 

AND  BOOK  OF  FACTS 

World's  Largest-Selling  Reference  Book 


© 


The  Authority  for  More  Than  a  Century 


Published  for 


70  Great  Newspapers 


On  so/e  in  early  December 
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new  york /Cleveland 
a  lot  more  than  a  feature  service 


one  oF a  kind 


In  1968 
71  %  of  all 
Baltimore 
metropolitan 
newspaper 
advertising  ran  in 
the  Sunpapers. 
Most  retailers 
know  that, 
in  Baltimore, 
the  Sunpapers 
is  all  you  need. 
Baltimore -a 
major  market 
you  can  reach 
with  just  one 
newspaper. 


read  by  the  people 
who  buy 

Representatives;  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  New  York,  San  FrarKisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  Boston 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


9-10 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond. 

Il-M — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Skyline 
Hotel,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

15- 16 — NJPA’s  48th  Annual  Newspaper  Institute  and  Best  Newspaper  Con¬ 
test.  Hotel  Dennis.  Atlantic  City. 

16- 17 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

17- 20 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Netherlands 
Hilton  Hotel,  Cincinnati. 

18- 30 — API  Seminar  for  Managing  and  News  Editors  (Newspapers  over 
50,000  circulation].  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

20- 22 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton-Boston- 
Hotel,  Boston. 

21- 24— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Regency  Hyatt 
House  and  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

22- 24 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington. 

23- 24— Southwest  Photoplatemakers  Association  Technical  Seminar.  South¬ 
west  School  for  Printing  Management,  Huntsville,  Tex. 

23-24 — Texas  Press  Association.  Contessa  Inn,  Longview. 

FEBRUARY,  1970 

I- 13 — API  Seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
5 — Western  Newspaper  Industrial  Relations  Bureau.  Century  Plaza,  Los 

Angeles. 

5-7 — NJPA's  Second  Annual  Newspaper  Production  Seminar.  Shelburne 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

5-7 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Seminar  on  Problems  of 
Youth.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

5-8 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza,  Los 
Angeles. 

7- 11 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Robert 

Meyer  Motor  Inn,  Orlando,  Fla. 

8- 10 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Syracuse. 

II- 14 — Education  Writers  Association.  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 
15-27 — API  Seminar  on  the  Sunday  and  Weekend  Newspaper.  Columbia 

University,  New  York  City. 

20-21 — Oregon  Press  Conference.  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene. 

20-22 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

MARCH.  1970 

15- 27 — API  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

19- 21 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Bellevue  Strat¬ 
ford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

20- 21 — ^Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  Huntsville,  Texas. 

22-26 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Jamaica  Hilton,  Jamaica, 
B.W.I. 

APRIL,  1970 

5-17 — API  Seminar  for  Women's  Page  Editors.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

9- 11 — Display  Advertising  Conference.  Hotel  Hershey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

Sponsored  by  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  and 
Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association. 

1 1 — National  Newspaper  Awards.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

16- 17 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publisher's  Association.  Royal  York 
Hotel.  Toronto. 

19-May  I — API  Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 


we  were  freezing 
at  110°  in  the  shade 


Maintaining  boundary  areas  around 
an  excavation  for  a  newspaper  plant 
in  downtown  Phoenix,  Arizona,  where  sub- 
soil  conditions  prohibited  the  use  of  the  usual  sheet 
piling  demanded  innovative  engineering  capabilities. 
Soil  freezing  was  suggested.  This  would  effectively 
hold  the  perimeters  of  the  excavation  area  in 
perfect  safety  —  without  sheet  piling  —  and  in 
110°F  temperatures. 

The  idea  was  part  of  a  total  engineering  systems 
layout  and  architectural  plan  created  by  Chas.  T. 
Main,  Inc.  for  expansion  of  the  Phoenix  Newspaper 
Building  housing  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette. 

Solutions  to  such  specialized  engineering  problems 
reflect  MAIN's  innovative  engineering  capabilities. 


iVLAIN 

CHAS.T.  A\AIN,  INC, 

Sfigineers 
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Drawing  by  Kenneth  Paul  Block 


Fairchild  furnishes  the  framework. 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  SYNDICATION 
—  fashions  for  her 


DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  SYNDICATION 
—  fashions  for  him 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  SYNDICATION 
—  fashions  for  home 


For  availability  In  your  market,  write  Fairchild  Publications,  Inc.  7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10003 
or  telephone  212-255-5252,  and  ask  for  Joseph  Hanley. 


Retail  ad  linage 
flourishes  in  a 
fashion  framejvork. 
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Three  new  Sunday  sections 
give  readers  what  they 
asked  for  in  Green  Bay 


Green  Bay  Press-Gazette 
readers  wanted  more  news  and 
features  attuned  to  their  mod¬ 
ern  way  of  life.  Increased  lei¬ 
sure  time  and  education  have 
focused  readers’  interests  on 
travel  and  the  arts,  home  im¬ 
provements,  new  ideas  and 
challenires. 

The  result?  Three  new  Sun¬ 
day  sections. 


New  Press-Gazette 
Production  Building 

Now  in  operation,  the  new 
building  (port  of  a  $3V^  million 
nKKlemization  program)  with 
six  new  Goss  Mark  II  presses 
erxjbles  the  Press-Gazette  ta 
give  readers  additional  news 
arxd  features  and  ta  give  ad¬ 
vertisers  nrtore  flexibility  in 
color  and  position. 


NOW  —  Readers  like  the  mod¬ 
ern,  bold,  six-column  format. 
NOW  features  people  on  the  go 
and  people  who  make  things 
po.  Readers  pet  a  lot  of  travel, 
outdoor  and  other  leisure  time 
ideas,  too. 

DESIGN  for  LIVING  -  This 
home  and  yard  section  makes 
life  a  little  nicer  by  pivinp  read¬ 
ers  ideas  for  new  homes,  re¬ 
modeling,  decorating,  landscap¬ 
ing,  gardening  and  do-it-your- 
self  projects. 

CLOSE  UP  -  Sunday  subscrib¬ 
ers  throughout  Northeastern 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan’s  Up¬ 
per  Peninsula  get  close  up  to 
local  and  national  news  and  re¬ 
views  of  movies,  music,  plays, 
books,  art  and  TV.  Expanded 
weekly  TV  logs  give  this  tabloid 
section  week-long  readership. 

Add  these  new  sections  to  the 
other  fine  Sunday  sections  and 
it  means  a  modern  Sunday 
newspaper  which  reaches  9  of 
10  families  in  the  Green  Bay 
Metro  area  and  3  of  4  in  the 
four-county  primary  trading 
area. 

You  get  the  same  in-depth 
coverage  with  the  evening 
Press-Gazette,  too. 
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1  STOP  THE  PRESSES!  Our  October  25th  STP  Club  item  brought 
!  the  following  response  from  Ed  Cowles,  former  reporter  for  the 
Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times  who  has  defected  to  PR:  “My  friend 
j  and  co-worker,  Ralph  Villers,  recalls  an  event  when  he  was  a  late 
copy  reader  on  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  He  yelled  ‘Stop  the 
Presses!’  during  a  run  on  the  last  edition  and  the  presses  stopped 
for  a  few  minutes.  ‘It  was  a  long  time  ago,’  he  said,  ‘and  I  don’t 
even  remember  why  I  did  it.’  ”...  SENATOR  EDWARD  KEN¬ 
NEDY  dodged  reporters  when  he  arrived  in  Brussels  not  to  long 
ago  to  attend  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly,  but  Carl  Hartman  of 
the  AP  caught  up  with  him  shortly  afterward.  Kennedy  softened 
a  bit  when  Hartman  reminded  him  of  a  tour  of  East  Berlin  they 
made  together  in  1962.  “Sure,  I  remember  that,”  said  Kennedy. 
“My  brother  never  let  me  forget  it.  It  was  a  big  question  ma^ 
whether  or  not  we  had  recognized  the  East  Germans  by  showing 
:  them  my  passport.”  But  Kennedy  didn’t  want  to  be  interviewed 
I  although  he  stood  with  his  wife,  Joan,  for  photographs.  He  did 
draw  the  line  against  photographs  when  he  appeared  at  a  tennis 
court  for  a  game  with  other  senators.  He  refused  to  play  until  the 
photographers  left.  U.S.  officials  explained  he  wanted  to  be  seen 
working,  not  playing,  on  this  trip  .  .  .  JOE  CREASON,  who  writes 
a  column  called  “Joe  Creason’s  Kentucky”  (what  else?)  in  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal,  relates  that  Henry  Watterson, 
editor  of  the  C-J  for  more  than  50  years,  was  a  colorful  man  with 
I  a  crisp  sense  of  humor  who  said  the  most  intelligent  man  he’d  ever 
I  known  was  a  friend  who  had  married  three  times,  each  to  sisters. 

I  “The  reason  for  that,”  commented  Watterson,  “was  that  he  could 
i  not  bear  the  thought  of  having  more  than  one  mother-in-law.” 

*  *  * 

WHEN  “CALAMITY  CAMILLE,”  as  he  called  it,  struck,  Clayton 
•  Rand,  long-time  Mississippi  newsman  and  writer  of  the  syndicated 
I  “Wit  and  Wisdom”  feature,  was  paged  by  area  radio  that  his  moth- 
I  er  wanted  to  get  in  touch  with  him.  His  mother  died  20  years  ago. 

!  The  Gulfport  man  told  his  readers:  “I  remember  that  she  (his 
mother)  warned  that  if  I  didn’t  behave  she’d  come  back  to  haunt 
me.  I  want  you  girls  to  know  that  not  since  the  day  this  scribe 
was  weaned  can  he  remember  a  night  when  he  so  much  needed 
i  his  mama.”  ...  A  MIAMI  NEWS  REPORTER,  interviewing  a 
'  senior  citizen  on  Miami  Beach,  was  told:  “The  mini-skirts  are  com- 
I  ing  down,  the  cost  of  living  is  going  up  .  .  .  this  country  is  losing 
I  all  sense  of  direction.”  .  .  .  FROM  THE  BOSTON  GLOBE; 
“There  is  not  a  newsman  worth  his  salt  who  will  not  cheer  the 
published  credo  of  John  S.  Knight,  a  Pulitzer  Prizewinner  who  now 
has  added  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  to  his  newspaper  string:  “Your  first  duty  is  to  the  citizen  who 
buys  the  paper  in  the  belief  that  it  has  character  and  stability,  that 
it  is  at  all  times  a  defender  and  protector  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  our  people,  that  does  not  yield  to  the  pressure  of  merchant  or 
banker,  politician  or  labor  union.  There  is  no  known  substitute 
for  integrity,  and  no  synthetic  has  ever  been  discovered  for  guts.” 

.  .  .  NEWSMEN  assigned  to  the  Alaskan  oil  auction  were  listed 
on  page  one  of  the  Anchorage  (Alaska,  where  else?)  Times.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Larry  Fanning  also  hosted  “us  out-of-town  types”  at  his 
home  for  cocktails,  reports  Daryl  Lembke,  San  Francisco  burcan 
chief  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  “The  gold  discovery  at  Sutter’s 
Mill  was  never  like  this,”  commented  Lembke  .  .  .  THE  UPI  moved 
a  great  little  filler  about  a  sign  at  the  entrance  to  the  Pleasure 
Gardens  of  Ceylon  which  reads:  “//  you  with  litter  will  disgrace 
...  And  spoil  the  beauty  of  this  place  .  .  .  May  indigestion  wrack 
your  chest  ...  And  ants  invade  your  pants  and  vest.” 


Green  Bay 
Press  Gazette 

Circulation  more  than 
49,000  avaning  —  59,000  Sunday 

Represented  by  Sawyer-Ferauson-Walker  Co. 


HEADY  HEADS  TIME:  In  its  unending  war  on  Chicago  gangsters, 
police  finally  came  up  with — and  successfully  used  —  a  chemical 
antidote  to  a  fast  dissolving  paper,  much  fancied  in  certain  estab¬ 
lishments.  Chicago  Today  headlined:  “Cops  Raise  the  Anti,  Dote 
on  Gaming  Raid.”  .  .  .  From  The  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal: 
‘Texas  Tech  Boils  Rice  24-14.”  .  .  .  “Gov.  Peterson  Feted  at  B.ith" 
— ^headline  in  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader.  (Bath  is  the  name 
of  a  New  Hampshire  town). 
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The  establishment  of  the  first  community 
college  system  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  was  originally  suggested, 
after  exhaustive  research  into  the  California 
system,  by  the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News. 
On  passage  of  enabling  legislation,  again 
the  Patriot-News  launched  editorial  support 
for  the  erection  of  Harrisburg  Area  Com¬ 
munity  College.  Since  its  inception  in  1965, 
enrollment  has  grown  steadily  to  over 
3,000  in  1969. 


Harrisburg  Patriot-News 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Reb«ii  U.  Brown  Jamoi  Wright  Brown 

Pubhthor  and  Editor  Publithar,  Chairman  of  tha  Board,  1912-1959 


Changes  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

There  is  great  satisfaction  in  writing  the  title  to  this  editorial.  Had 
constitutional  changes  been  approved  at  the  recent  SDX  convention 
in  San  Diego  that  honored  name  in  journalism  would  have  been  "re¬ 
moved  from  the  masthead." 

The  national  journalistic  society  a|>proved  one  major  change — that 
of  admitting  women  journalists  to  membership — and  wisely  rejected 
two  others.  Many  older  memliers  will  resent  taking  in  women  as  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  inclusion  may  bring  many  changes  in  the  format  of 
meetings  of  many  professional  chapters.  But  the  change  was  probably 
inevitable  in  a  day  when  sex  discrimination  is  as  taboo  as  racial  dis¬ 
crimination.  The  changes  will  be  gocul  for  the  organization. 

However,  the  proposal  to  change  the  name  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  to  the 
"Society  of  Journalists"  would  have  l>een  a  mistake.  We  are  glad  that 
the  voice  of  one  of  the  founders,  Eugene  Pulliam,  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  a  negative  vote  on  the  proposal.  The  Greek  letters  have 
meaning  for  all  those  who  have  taken  the  pledge  to  uphold  the  fra¬ 
ternity’s  high  principles.  Futhermore,  the  fraternity,  now  called  a  so¬ 
ciety,  is  not  strictly  a  society  of  journalists  because  it  includes  among 
its  members  many  former  journalists  who  have  left  the  profession  for 
other  fields  but  who,  nonetheless,  are  loyal  members  and  strive  to  up¬ 
hold  its  principles.  The  new  name  would  be  a  misnomer. 

The  third  proposal  would  have  changed  the  voting  by  chapters  at 
national  conventions  from  one  vote  per  chapter  to  one  vote  per  each 
25  members.  It  would  have  destroyed  the  basic  equality  that  has  pre¬ 
vailed  between  the  votes  of  the  undergraduate  chapters  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  chapters  and  would  have  made  it  possible  for  the  largest  pro¬ 
fessional  chapters  in  the  major  cities  to  dominate  the  convention  vote 
on  almost  any  issue.  It  would  have  destroyed  the  influence  of  the  under¬ 
graduates  which  is  one  of  the  distinctive  elements  that  has  contributed 
to  the  greatness  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


Smoke  signals? 

Press  circles  reverberated  this  week  with  a  remark  that  could  devas¬ 
tate  Vice  President  Agnew’s  criticism  of  the  news  media.  The  quip 
went  like  this;  "I’d  like  to  read  his  speeches  in  the  original  German.” 

We’re  not  among  those  who  regard  Mr.  Agnew  as  the  Goebbels  of 
the  Nixon  Administration.  Too  many  have  over-reacted  too  much  to  a 
public  spanking.  A  legitimate  complaint  might  be  that  if  the  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  is  cast  in  the  role  of  a  one-man  Press  Council  he  has  failed  to  copy 
the  British  Press  Council  insofar  as  it  hears  both  sides  before  pronounc¬ 
ing  its  judgment  on  a  matter  where  the  cry  of  "unfair"  or  "outrage” 
has  been  raised. 

Viewing  the  .\gnew  attacks  with  industry  myopia,  isn’t  there  a  hint 
that  the  Administration  was  sending  up  signals  that  it  has  a  policy  of 
live-and-let-live  in  resjject  to  rival  newspapers  under  one  roof?  Since  the 
Vice  President  made  so  much  of  diversity  of  voices  in  news  commen¬ 
tary,  was  it  merely  coincidental  that  he  chose  to  speak  out  in  two  cities — 
Des  Moines  and  Montgomery — where  there  is  a  high  degree  of  concen¬ 
tration  of  ownership  of  the  news  media? 
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Tha  Oldett  Publithort*  and  Advorfitori' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  hat  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdow 
established  March,  1892;  tha  Fourth  Estat* 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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Journalism  in  the  Junior  College 


By  Gerald  A.  Leone 

Academic  journalism  continues  to  de¬ 
bate  the  age-old  question  as  to  whether  a 
student  training  for  a  career  in  the  news 
media  should  be  subjected  to  courses  in 
hov^  to  report  and  write  news — whether  a 
curriculum  loaded  with  hours  in  jour¬ 
nalism  courses  teaching  him  the  in’s  and 
out’s  of  interpretative  reporting,  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  offset  printing  or  how  to  layout  a 
news  page  to  get  its  maximum  reader- 
ship  is  as  beneficial  as  a  liberal  arts 
oriented  background. 

The  four-year  colleges  continue  to  pon¬ 
der  this  question  and  continue  to  produce 
graduates  who  look  for  positions  of  edi¬ 
torship,  high  paying  advertising  and  PR 
jobs  and  many  who  leave  the  news  media 
completely  seeking  the  more  lucrative 
positions  in  radio  and  tv. 

This  situation  has  left  a  void  on  the 
staffs  of  many  metropolitan  dailies  and 
has  completely  overlooked  the  weekly 
offices.  Managing  editors  claim  that  there 
is  a  great  shortage  of  trained  reporters, 
copyreaders  and  head  writers.  They  con¬ 
tinue  to  hire  English  majors,  liberal  arts 
students  or  even  high  school  graduates 
with  a  bent  for  writing  or  good  English 
background.  The  demand,  however,  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  supply. 

This  need  became  so  acute  in  New 
York  State  several  years  ago  that  the  two 
press  associations  approached  State  Uni¬ 
versity  with  a  proposal  to  start  a  two-year 
program  for  training  students  at  the  re¬ 
porter  and  copyreader  level. 

This  concept,  although  new  to  the  East, 
was  already  well  established  in  California, 
in  the  South  and  Midwest.  At  the  time 
that  the  journalism  technology  program 
was  established  at  State  University  Col¬ 
lege  at  Morrisville,  there  were  already  a 
dozen  or  so  junior  colleges  offering  the 
program  on  the  West  Coast. 

The  junior  college  J-programs  are  by- 
and-large  terminal  in  nature.  That  is, 
there  has  been  little  attempt,  to  this  time, 
to  look  for  transfer  possibilities  to  the 
four-year  colleges. 

The  Morrisville  program  offers  stu¬ 
dents  the  .A.A.S.  degree  with  a  journalism 
major. 

(Note:  Morrisville  is  one  of  six  agricul¬ 
tural  and  technical  colleges  in  the  New 
York  state  system.  It  is  located  in  the 
town  of  Morrisville,  directly  in  the  center 
of  New  York  on  Route  20,  mid-distant  be¬ 
tween  Syracuse  and  Utica  and  south  of 
both.  Of  2,016  students  on  the  campus, 
65  are  enrolled  in  the  new  journalism 
program.) 

Of  the  64  hours  that  are  required  for 
the  associate  degree,  nearly  half  are  taken 
in  journalism.  The  program  offers  four 
courses  in  news  writing  and  reporting,  one 
of  which  includes  a  semester’s  work  in 
headline  writing  and  editing.  Two  courses 
•re  offered  in  journalistic  photography 
specializing  in  the  taking  and  making  of 
good  news  pictures  and  the  use  of  both, 
single  and  twin  lens  reflex  cameras  as 


well  as  the  standard  4x5  press  camera. 
An  introductory  course  offers  the  fresh¬ 
man  an  overview  of  the  media,  a  history 
of  the  newspaper  in  America  and  a  con¬ 
frontation  with  some  of  the  problems  the 
press  and  the  media  in  general  face  today. 
To  provide  the  student  with  versatility  as 
far  as  the  smaller  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  are  concerned,  he  takes  two 
courses  in  advertising  and  graphic  arts. 
These  provide  him  with  the  beginning 
skills  needed  to  layout  and  write  adver¬ 
tising  copy  and  the  fundamentals  of  the 
letterpress  and  offset  processes. 

In  addition,  there  are  elective  courses 
strictly  at  the  introductory  level  in  public 
relations,  technical  writing,  and  radio-tv 
writing  and  production.  An  elective 
course  is  also  offered  which  surveys  the 
role  of  the  press  in  society  today. 

J-students  gain  first-hand  experience 
through  an  internship  program  which  pro¬ 
vides  them  with  on-the-job  training  be¬ 
tween  their  two  years  on  the  campus. 
In  most  cases  students  work  for  their 
hometown  newspapers  for  nine  weeks 
during  the  summer.  This  summer  pro¬ 
gram  is  supervised  by  the  editor  of  the 
hometown  paper  and  the  chairman  of  the 
program.  This  past  summer  one  student 
took  over  very  successfully  the  editorship 
of  a  Schenectady  weekly. 

Additionally,  experience  is  gained  by 
work  on  the  campus  newspaper,  a  bi- 
weekly  tabloid  called  the  Chimes,  the  col¬ 
lege  annual  or  an  FM  radio  station  which 
operates  on  a  15-hour  a  day  basis  to  serve 
both  the  campus  and  the  surrounding 
community.  The  seniors  take  over  for  one 
issue  the  daily  newspapers  in  either 
Oneida  or  Utica.  Next  year  a  news  bu¬ 
reau  will  be  established  to  assist  the  col¬ 
lege  public  relations  department  in  the 
writing  of  news  releases  and  making  news 
pictures. 

This  year  the  students  are  conducting 
the  first  of  an  annual  high  school  news¬ 
paper  and  yearbook  workshop.  More  than 
30  Central  New  York  high  schools  will 
be  invited  to  send  their  editors  to  the  cam¬ 
pus  for  helpful  hints  on  putting  out  and 
improving  their  publications.  The  pro¬ 
gram,  called  “Deadline  ’69”,  is  completely 
student  run.  with  students  teaching  the 
various  workshop  seminars  in  news  pho¬ 
tography,  yearbook  layout  and  production 
and  newspaper  writing  for  the  high  school 
student.  The  program,  a  laboratory  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  PR  courses,  is  intended 
not  only  as  a  review  ses.sion  on  what  in¬ 
formation  students  have  gathered  during 
their  two-year  program  but  also  as  an 
experience  in  building  confidence  and 
poise. 

Interest  in  the  journalism  program  has 
run  high  both  on  the  campus  and  off.  Last 
year  more  than  100  applications  for  the 
program  were  received.  The  future  calls 
for  the  number  of  freshmen  accepted  to 
be  increased  from  30  to  45.  New  facili¬ 
ties  for  a  photographic  laboratory  and 
news  writing-graphic  arts  lab  are  being 
planned  for  1971.  Prospects  for  a  pro¬ 


gram  in  offset  production  and  printing 
are  under  investigation. 

Morrisville’s  J -program  and  the  more 
than  75  others  in  the  United  States  have 
initiated  a  movement  for  a  junior  college 
chapter  of  the  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism.  With  Fred  Walker  Jr.  of 
Vincennes  University,  Indiana,  as  presi¬ 
dent  this  group  has  had  meetings  to  dis¬ 
cuss  common  problems  in  beginning 
these  junior  college  programs.  A  national 
journalistic  fraternity,  Beta  Phi  Gamma, 
has  been  established  for  junior  colleges. 
John  Dowden  of  Cerritos  College,  Nor¬ 
walk,  California,  is  president  of  the  hon¬ 
orary  which  publishes  a  monthly  news¬ 
letter  under  the  direction  of  Don  Brown, 
a  past  BPG  president  and  now  executive 
secretary. 

Two  special  J-college  two  year  seminars 
have  been  run  by  the  Newspaper  Fund 
Inc.  at  the  University  of  Texas.  Under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Dewitt  Reddick,  jour¬ 
nalism  faculty  have  met  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  sessions  in  1%7  and  1968  to  share 
experiences,  talk  about  common  problems 
and  establish  guidelines  toward  making 
the  new  programs  more  uniform. 

The  movement,  although  many  years 
needed  and  slow  in  coming,  is  now  well 
under  way.  While  the  four  year  J-pro- 
grams  flounder  and  undergo  change  and 
disorganization  the  junior  college  pro¬ 
grams  appear  solid  and  here  to  stay. 

««* 

(GERALD  A.  LEONE  is  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  and  director  of  Journalism  courses 
at  State  University  Agricultural  &  Tech¬ 
nical  College,  Morrisville,  N.Y.) 


Short  Takes 

The  25-year-laughter  of  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  is  looking  forward  to  giv¬ 
ing  her  father  his  fourth  grandchild — 
Chieaffo  Sun-Timett. 

*  «  * 

Another  reader  wrote  that  his  wife 
had  a  trust  fun  with  a  leading  Philadel¬ 
phia  bank — Burlingtoh  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

•  «  * 

As  television  supplanted  radio  in  liv- 
ingroom  entertainment,  tv  broadcasters 
started  dreaming  of  an  instant  picture 
recording  system  to  match  radio  rape — 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  Chriinicle. 

•  *  * 

An  anonymouse  officer  reacted  this  way 
to  the  case — Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

*  •  • 

The  confussion  was  read  from  a  pre¬ 
pared  text.  Such  readings  are  part  of  the 
regular  Methodist  service — Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

•  •  * 

Headline:  Coeds  Present  Untied  Front 
in  Berkeley  Protest — National  Observer. 

•  •  • 

(E&P  pays  $i  for  each  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  error  found  in  a  newspaper 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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The  NewferkTiiiies 
brings  you 

16,000  motion  pictures. 
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The  NewYorkTimes  Film  Reviews  (191 3' 1968) 
in  fully'indexed  reference  volumes  ^ 
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Who  were  the  stars  of  the  original  “Quo 
Vadis?”  When  was  “The  Maltese  Falcon"  rc' 
leased?  Did  John  Wayne  appear  in  “The  Great* 
est  Show  on  Earth?"  Who  directed  “The  Jazz 
Singer?"  What  was  “All  About  Eve"  all  about? 
And... how  did  The  New  York  Times  review 
each  of  these  films? 

Now  you  can  find  ready  answers  to  all  these 
questions  in  a  single  reference  collection:  The 
New  York  Times  Film  Reviews  (19n'1968). 
Here  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  information  no  other 
reference  source  can  duplicate.  Fifty'six  years  of 
film  reviews— over  1 6,000  in  all— arranged  chron* 
ologically  in  five  sturdy  volumes.  With  a 
separately'bound  cumulative  index  to  help  you 
pinpoint  any  review... answer  virtually  any  ques* 
tion  about  any  film. 

Indexing  will  be  by  ( 1 )  name  of  actor,  writer, 
director,  etc.,  (2)  title  of  film  and  (3)  name  of 
production  company.  Date  references  will  lead 
you  quickly  to  the  review  in  the  particular  vol* 
ume...and  to  material  in  your  own  files  as  well. 
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Pir-publication  offer 

The  New  York  Times  Film  Reviews  (1913* 
1968)  will  cost  $395  when  it  is  published  in 
March,  1970.  But  you  can  reserve  a  set  for  only 
$345— a  $50  saving— if  you  order  before  March 
1,  1970. 
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The  New  York  Times/ Library  Sendees  and  Information  Divisioi 

Dept.  EP'l  2, 229  West  43d  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

Please  enter  our  order  for  The  New  York 
Times  Film  Reviews  (1913'1968)  at  the  pre* 
publication  price  of  $345  (regular  price:  $395).* 
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I  ^Implied  threat  has  already  succeeded* 

Isaacs:  defense  of  press 
brings  sack  of  ‘sick  mail’ 


E&P 


November  29,  1969 


Hlorman  E.  Isaacs  reported 
M  week  that  his  outspoken 
■ack  against  threats  of  gov- 
Kin<nt  intimidation  of  the 
Mrs  media  had  literally  buried 
n  under  an  avalanche  of 
Kck  mail.” 

piany  people  who  have  writ- 
k  to  him  since  he  accused  the 
Pbon  Administration  of  trying 
0  bring  the  press  under  “some 
form  of  covert  control”  made 
nrious”  and  “venomous”  re¬ 
marks  about  the  “Jew-owned 
ind  Jew-dominated  news  media,” 
Isaacs  said  during  a  televised 
discussion  of  Vice  President 
Spiro  T.  Agnew’s  recent  criti- 
isms  of  the  news  media. 

James  J.  Kilpatrick,  a  news¬ 
paper  colleague  on  the  same 
prop:ram,  a  Public  Broadcasting 
<'orp.  presentation  Monday 
'light,  hastened  to  console  the 
president  of  the  American  So- 
iety  of  Newspaper  Editors  by 
'('marking  that  he,  a  columnist 
in  the  conservative  vein,  receives 
a  lot  of  this  kind  of  mail,  too. 

Editor*  miss  the  point 

During  the  one-hour  period, 
Isaacs  stuck  by  his  claim,  which 
he  expressed  originally  Novem¬ 
ber  19  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  that  the  White  House- 
inspired  attacks  voiced  against 
the  news  media  amounted  in¬ 
deed  to  intimidation  from  official 
sources. 

Half  of  his  mail  from  editors, 
said  Isaacs,  who  is  executive 
editor  of  the  Courier- Journal 
and  Louisville  Times,  has  sup¬ 
ported  his  view,  and  the  other 
half  has  disagreed.  He  thought 
those  in  the  latter  category 
were  missing  the  whole  point  of 
station  licensing  in  the  Vice 
President’s  speeches  in  respect 
to  broadcasting. 

Stations  will  react 

Isaacs  declared  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  threat  implied  in  the 
criticism  had  already  succeeded 
and  he  expected  to  see  many 
local  .stations  tune  out  network 
commentators  after  the  next 
Presidential  address. 

“The  affiliates  will  cut  the  net¬ 
work  commentary  and  analysis 
and  will  probably  give  their  own 
discussion  of  the  President’s 
speech,”  Isaacs  predicted. 

Maybe  this  would  result  in 


fairer  commentary  and  would 
be  a  novelty  for  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  interposed  Kilpatrick,  a 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
editor  who  writes  a  syndicated 
column. 

Isaacs  added  that  he  found 
no  fault  with  the  position  taken 
by  Herbert  G.  Klein,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  director  of  communica¬ 
tions,  who  has  disavowed  a  plot 
to  gag  the  press  while  insisting 
on  a  fair  treatment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  news  media. 

Where  was  the  whistle? 

“But,”  said  Isaacs,  “the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  have  blown  the 
whistle  or  dropped  the  flag” 
when  Agnew  mentioned  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  power  of  licensing  in 
the  same  breath  with  accusa¬ 
tions  of  unfairness  in  analysis 
of  the  Nixon  speech  on  Vietnam 
policy  the  day  before  Election. 

“The  networks  are  in  trouble; 
it’s  coercion,”  Isaacs  asserted. 
At  another  point  he  declared, 
“the  White  House  people  are 
chortling  over  how  they  have 
‘given  it’  to  us.” 

Kilpatrick  took  issue  with 
these  views,  declaring  that  Ag¬ 
new  said  some  things  that 
needed  badly  to  be  said.  The 
self-examination  of  the  press  to 
which  Isaacs  referred,  Kilpat¬ 
rick  pointed  out,  brings  out 
these  same  matters  but  it’s  only 
“in  the  family,” 

“When  the  Vice  President,  an 
outsider,  made  the  criticism,” 
said  Kilpatrick,  “w’e  witnessed 
the  greatest  bunch  of  cry-babies 
in  the  world,  howling  about  in¬ 
timidation  of  the  press.” 

Fred  W.  Friendly,  a  former 
CBS  News  president  who 
teaches  at  Columbia  University, 
charged  that  “the  agenda  is  set” 
and  harsh  voices  are  to  be  raised 
against  the  ne\vs  media.  The 
President,  he  said,  “should  put 
our  fears  to  rest  but  he  remains 
silent.” 

The  broadcast  journalist. 
Friendly  added,  will  never  be 
loved  for  telling  the  stories  of 
war,  riots  and  youth  rebellion. 

Robert  Wells,  the  newest 
member  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  who 
came  from  newspaper-affiliated 
stations  (the  Harris  group  in 
Kansas),  insisted  the  whole 
point  of  the  discussion  about  the 


press  is  “fairness”  with  a  diver¬ 
sity  of  voices. 

‘Tv  journalists  are  liberal’ 

Also  on  the  side  of  the  critics 
was  Frank  Shakespeare  Jr.,  a 
former  CBS  News  executive 
who  heads  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  He  flatly  declared  that 
“freedom  of  television  is  more 
important  than  freedom  of  the 
press”  and  said  the  problem  of 
ideological  bias  has  arisen  be¬ 
cause  the  preponderance  of  tv 
news  people  are  on  the  liberal 
side. 

Television,  he  remarked,  fails 
to  do  what  newspapers  do  by 
presenting  both  conservative 
and  liberal  views  in  reasonable 
balance.  How  can  10  liberals  on 
tv  be  consistently  fair  to  con¬ 
servative  opinion?  he  asked. 

Friendly  denied  there  was 
"one  tone  of  voice”  on  tv  news¬ 
casts. 

Moyers  sees  no  alternative 

Bill  D.  Moyers,  publisher  of 
Newsday  who  was  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  President  Johnson,  in¬ 
terjected  that  it’s  the  networks’ 
responsibility  to  present  all 
viewpoints.  He,  too,  used  to  get 
angry  with  the  instant  analysis 
that  followed  the  President’s 
talk  to  the  nation,  Moyers  said. 

But,  he  added,  there  is  no  al¬ 
ternative  to  the  present  system 
and  there  is  no  need  to  feel  in¬ 
timidated.  President  Nixon,  in 
his  view,  can’t  succeed  in  trying 
to  do  what  every  President 
since  Jefferson  has  tried  to  do. 

The  networks  and  the  news¬ 
papers  have  influence,  but  not 
power,  said  Moyers.  The  power 
resides  in  the  government  and 
there  will  always  be  an  adver¬ 
sary  relationship  between  the 
press  and  government.  He  was 
critical  of  the  Vice  President 
for  being  silent  about  the  con¬ 
centration  of  news  media  in  the 
hands  of  the  Administration’s 
friends — in  Washington,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

The  panelists  spent  most  of 
the  time  referring  to  the  Agnew 
criticism  of  radio-tv  newsmen 
and  made  no  particular  mention 
of  the  Vice  President’s  speech 
November  20  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  in  which  he  extended 
his  attack  to  the  Washington 
Post  Co.  for  its  ownership  of 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


stations  and  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine,  as  well  as  the  newspaper, 
and  to  the  New  York  Times  for 
what  he  considered  bad  news 
judgment  in  the  omission  and 
placement  of  stories. 

(Agnew’s  remarks  appear  on 
Page  10;  rebuttals  by  the  Wosh- 
ington  Post  and  New  York 
Times  on  Page  11). 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  challenged  Agnew  to  ex¬ 
pand  his  views  on  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  ownership  of  news 
media  before  committees  of 
Congress  which  are  consider¬ 
ing  bills  related  to  that  subject, 
particularly  one  to  give  anti¬ 
trust  immunity  to  joint  news¬ 
paper  publishing  operations. 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president 
of  CBS,  accused  the  Nixon  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  indirect  censor¬ 
ship  and  intimidation  before 
a  meeting  Tuesday  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Radio  and  Television 
Society  in  New  York. 

Licensing  involved 

Stanton  said  the  issue  was  not 
direct  censorship,  “which  would 
never  survive  judicial  scrutiny,” 
but  the  implied  intimidation 
which  stems  from,  “the  ominous 
character  of  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent’s  attack,”  which,  “derives 
directly  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  made  upon  the  journalism  of 
a  medium  licensed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  which  he  is  a  high 
ranking  officer.” 

Stanton  said  the  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  is  not  “walking  a  lonely 
path”  with  regard  to  “suppres¬ 
sion  and  harassment.”  He  noted 
remarks  by  Herb  Klein,  that 
White  House  offices  had  asked 
broadcast  stations  the  nature 
and  tone  of  intended  editorials 
on  Nixon’s  speech. 

New  people  on  the  dais 

Striking  a  foreboding  note, 
Stanton  said.  “In  my  judgement, 
the  whole  tone,  the  whole  con¬ 
tent  and  the  whole  pattern  of 
this  government  intrusion  into 
the  substance  and  methods  of 
the  broadcast  press,  and  indeed 
of  all  journalism,  have  the 
gravest  implications.” 

Present  on  the  dais  with 
Stanton  were:  Wes  Gallagher, 
general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  A.  Mims  Thom¬ 
ason,  president  of  United  Press 
International;  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Schiff,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Post;  Frederick 
S.  Beebe,  chairman  of  the  Iward, 
Washington  Post  Co  ;  and  Nor¬ 
man  Isaacs. 
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Shots  at  Washington  Post  and  New  York  Times 

Agnew  attack  on  news  media,  continued 


I  am  opposed  to  censorship 
of  television  or  the  press  in  any 
form.  I  don’t  care  whether  cen¬ 
sorship  is  imposed  by  govern¬ 
ment  or  whether  it  results  from 
management  in  the  choice  and 
the  presentation  of  the  news 
by  a  little  fraternity  having 
similar  social  and  political 
views.  I  am  against  censorship 
in  all  forms. 

But  a  broader  spectrum  of 
national  opinion  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  among  the  commentators 
of  the  network  news.  Men  who 
can  articulate  other  points  of 
view  should  be  brought  forward. 

And  a  high  wall  of  separation 
should  be  raised  between  what 
is  news  and  what  is  commen¬ 
tary. 

And  the  American  people 
should  be  made  aware  of  the 
trend  toward  the  monopoliza¬ 
tion  of  the  great  public  infor¬ 
mation  vehicles  and  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  more  and  more  power 
over  public  opinion  in  fewer 
and  fewer  hands. 

Conglomerate  question 

Should  a  conglomerate  be 
formed  that  tied  together  a  shoe 
company  with  a  shirt  company, 
some  voice  will  rise  up  right¬ 
eously  to  say  that  this  is  a  great 
danger  to  the  economy;  and  that 
the  conglomerate  ought  to  be 
broken  up. 

But  a  single  company,  in  the 
nation’s  capital,  holds  control  of 
the  largest  newspaper  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  and  one  of  the  four 
major  television  stations,  and 
an  all-news  radio  station,  and 
one  of  the  three  major  national 
news  magazines — all  grinding 
out  the  same  editorial  line — and 
this  is  not  a  subject  you  have 
seen  debated  on  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  Waahington  Post 
or  the  New  York  Times. 

For  the  purpose  of  clarity, 
before  my  thoughts  are  obliter¬ 
ated  in  the  smoking  typewriters 
of  my  friends  in  Washington 
and  New  York,  let  me  emphasize 
I  am  not  recommending  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  The  Washington 
Post  Company.  I  am  merely 
pointing  out  that  the  public 
should  be  aware  that  these  four 
powerful  voices  hearken  to  the 
same  master. 

I  am  merely  raising  these 
questions  so  that  the  American 
people  will  become  aware  of — 
and  think  of  the  implications  of 
— the  growing  monopolization 
of  the  voices  of  public  opinion 
on  which  we  all  depend — for  our 
knowledge  and  for  the  basis  of 


our  views. 

When  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  died  in  the  nation’s  capi¬ 
tal,  that  was  a  political  tragedy; 
and  when  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal- American,  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun,  the 
New  York  Mirror  and  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  all  col¬ 
lapsed  within  this  decade,  that 
was  a  great,  great  political 
tragedy  for  the  people  of  New 
York.  The  New  York  Times  was 
a  better  newspaper  when  they 
were  alive  than  it  is  now  that 
they  are  gone. 

‘Many  voices  stilled' 

What  has  happened  in  the  city 
of  New  York  has  happened  in 
other  great  cities  in  America. 

Many,  many  strong  independ¬ 
ent  voices  have  been  stilled  in 
this  country  in  recent  years. 
Lacking  the  vigor  of  competi¬ 
tion,  some  of  those  that  have 
sur\'ived  have,  let  us  face  it, 
grown  fat  and  irresponsible. 

I  offer  an  example.  When  300 
congressmen  and  59  senators 
signed  a  letter  endorsing  the 
President’s  policy  in  Vietnam  it 
was  news — big  news.  Even  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  scarcely  house  organs 
of  the  Nixon  Administration, 
placed  it  prominently  on  the 
front  page. 

Question  of  news  play 

Yet  the  next  morning  the 
New  York  Times,  which  con¬ 
siders  itself  America’s  paper  of 
record,  did  not  carry  a  word. 
Why? 

If  a  theology  student  in  Iowa 
should  get  up  at  a  PTA  luncheon 
in  Sioux  City  and  attack  the 
President’s  Vietnam  policy,  my 
guess  is  that  you  would  prob¬ 
ably  find  it  reported  somewhere 
the  next  morning  in  the  New 
York  Times.  But  when  300  con¬ 
gressmen  endorse  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Vietnam  policy,  the  next 
morning  it  is  apparently  not 
considered  news  fit  to  print. 

Just  this  Tuesday,  when  the 
Pope,  the  spiritual  leader  of 
half  a  billion  Roman  Catholics, 
applauded  the  President’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  endorsed  the  way  he  was 
proceeding — that  news  was  on 
Page  11  of  the  New  York  Times. 
But  the  same  day,  a  report 
about  some  burglars  who  broke 
into  a  souvenir  shop  at  St. 
Peter’s  and  stole  $9000  worth 
of  stamps  and  currency — that 
story  made  Page  3.  How’s  that 
for  news  judgment? 


I  am  not  asking  any  immun¬ 
ity  from  criticism.  That  is  the 
lot  of  the  man  in  politics;  we 
would  have  it  no  other  way  in 
this  democratic  society. 

But  my  political  and  jour¬ 
nalistic  adversaries  sometimes 
seem  to  be  asking  something 
more — that  I  circumscribe  my 
rhetorical  freedom,  while  they 
place  no  restrictions  on  theirs. 

We  do  not  accept  those  terms 
.  .  .  for  continuing  the  national 
dialogue.  The  day  when  the  net¬ 
work  commentators  and  even 
gentlemen  of  the  New  York 
Times  enjoyed  a  form  of  dip¬ 
lomatic  immunity  from  comment 
and  criticism  of  what  they  said 
— that  day  is  over. 

Just  as  a  politician’s  words — 
wise  and  foolish — are  dutifully 
recorded  by  the  press  and  tele¬ 
vision  to  be  thrown  up  to  him 
at  the  appropriate  time,  so  their 
words  should  likewise  be  re¬ 
corded  and  likewise  recalled. 

When  they  go  beyond  fair 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Washington 

Vice  President  Agnew  has  no 
intention  of  continuing  his  crit¬ 
icisms  of  the  news  media  unless 
they,  by  provocative  assaults  on 
him,  compel  him  to  defend  or 
expand  his  position,  his  press 
secretary  told  E&P. 

The  Vice  President’s  next 
scheduled  speech  will  be  at  the 
Republican  Governors  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  on 
December  11,  and  will  deal  with 
subjects  other  than  the  alleged 
sins  and  shortcomings  of  the 
news  media. 

According  to  Herb  Thompson, 
the  Vice  President’s  press  sec¬ 
retary,  Agnew  feels  that  his 
speeches  in  Des  Moines  and 
Montgomery  adequately  called 
to  public  attention  the  prac¬ 
tices  and  policies  of  newspapers 
and  television  which  he  re¬ 
garded  as  failing  to  live  up  to 
the  responsibilities  of  a  free 
press.  He  likewise  feels  that  his 
criticisms  may  serve  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  media  to  examine  its 
ow’n  operations  with  a  view  to 
correcting  the  faults  he  criti¬ 
cized. 

That  the  speeches  did  attract 
wide  public  attention  is  evi- 


comment  and  criticism  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  defend  their 
statements  and  their  position! 
just  as  we  must  defend  oun 
And  when  their  criticism  be¬ 
comes  excessive  or  unjust,  we 
shall  invite  them  down  from 
their  ivory  towers  to  enjoy  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  the  public 
debate. 

‘Blind  accepUince  pa!«i' 

I  do  not  seek  to  intimidate 
the  press,  the  networks  or  any¬ 
one  else  from  speaking  out.  But 
the  time  for  blind  acceptance 
of  their  opinions  is  past.  And 
the  time  for  naive  belief  in  their 
neutrality  is  gone. 


Herewith  a/re  excerpts  from 
Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew’$ 
second  address,  November  SO,  at 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  newt 
media.  His  earlier  talk  at  Dtt 
Moines,  November  IS,  dealt 
mainly  with  tv. 


denced  by  the  fact  that  through 
Saturday,  November  22,  the 
office  of  the  Vice  President  had 
received  55,952  letters  and  tel^ 
grams  in  favor  of  his  position 
and  2,570  against,  and  messages 
were  still  coming  in. 

The  Vice  President,  according 
to  Thompson,  does  not  regard 
his  speeches  as  launching  a  cru¬ 
sade  against  the  press,  and  he 
has  no  intention  of  starting  one. 

Many  members  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  press  coi^is,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  electronic  journal¬ 
ists,  however,  are  less  inclined 
to  “cool  it”  than  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent.  Whenever  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  what  James  Reston  in 
the  New  York  Times  called  the 
“big  new  cult”  of  “Agnew- 
sticism,”  and  the  comment! 
range  from  mildly  deprecatory 
to  bitterly  cynical. 

• 

Change  in  Bolivia 

Appointment  of  Jorge  Z.  Can- 
elas  as  chief  of  bureau  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Bogota,  Ca- 
lombia,  has  been  announce<i  by 
Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager. 


No  more  press  critique 
unless  he  is  provoked 
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Sulzberger  notes 
Agnew  inaccuracy 


Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Sew  York  Times,  issued  the 
following  statement  in  reply  to 
Vice  President  Agnew’s  speech 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.: 

Vice  President  Agnew  is  en¬ 
titled  to  express  his  point  of 
new,  but  he  is  in  error  when 
he  implies  that  the  New  York 
Times  ever  sought  or  enjoyed 
immunity  from  comment  or 
criticism.  Indeed,  all  American 
institutions  from  the  press  to 
the  presidency  should  be  the 
subjects  of  free  and  open  de¬ 
bate. 

It  would  be  wise,  however, 
for  those  involving  themselves 
in  such  a  discussion  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  their  facts.  Some  of  Mr. 
Agnew’s  statements  are  inac¬ 
curate. 

The  Vice  President  has  ac¬ 
cused  us  of  avoiding  the  issue 
of  monopoly  journalism.  Quite 
the  opposite.  In  fact,  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  on  March  13,  1969,  headed 
‘Competition  Not  Monopoly,’  the 
Times  stated:  “The  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
the  press  provides  the  press 
with  no  warrant  for  seeking 


exemption  from  the  laws  pro¬ 
hibiting  monopoly.  If  anything, 
the  sanctity  attached  to  press 
freedom  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  makes  it  the  special  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  press  to  fight  for 
the  broadcast  extension  of  that 
freedom.’ 

This  is  a  sentiment  that  the 
New  York  Times  has  expressed 
repeatedly  and  still  holds. 

Agnew  is  again  mistaken 
when  he  says  that  the  Times 
did  not  ‘carry  a  word’  on  the 
story  about  the  congressmen 
and  senators  signing  a  letter 
endorsing  the  President’s  policy 
in  Vietnam.  The  New  York 
Times  printed  the  story.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  failed  to  make  the 
edition  that  reached  Washing¬ 
ton  but  was  carried  in  a  later 
edition  of  the  Times.  Moreover, 
the  Times  has  given  consider¬ 
able  attention  to  that  story  as 
it  developed. 

In  the  paper  of  November  6, 
there  was  a  story  on  page  11. 
In  the  paper  of  November  7, 
there  was  a  front-page  story 
that  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  had  approved  a  reso¬ 
lution  endorsing  President  Nix¬ 
on’s  ‘efforts  to  negotiate  a  just 


peace  in  Vietnam.’  In  the  paper 
of  November  13,  there  was  the 
story  to  which  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  referred.  In  the  paper  of 
November  14,  President  Nixon’s 
visit  to  the  House  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  convey  his  appreciation 
to  those  who  supported  his  Viet¬ 
nam  policy  was  the  lead  story. 
That  story  again  reported  the 
fact  that  more  than  300  con¬ 
gressmen  and  69  senators  had 
signed  the  resolution. 

As  to  the  assertion  that  the 
story  about  the  Pope  appeared 
on  page  11  while  a  less  im¬ 
portant  story  was  printed  on 
page  3,  the  Vice  President  un¬ 
fortunately  does  not  understand 
some  of  the  complicated  prob¬ 
lems  of  making  up  a  newspaper. 
Many  important  stories  have  to 
appear  on  pages  other  than 
page  one  and  a  story  that  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  3  or  page  6  is  not 
necessarily  considered  more  im¬ 
portant  than  a  story  that  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  11  or  13. 

It  is  the  basic  credo  of  the 
Times  that  news  and  editorial 
opinion  are  kept  separate  and 
that  opinion  should  appear  only 
on  the  editorial  page.  We  shall 
continue  to  follow  that  credo. 


On  the  sports  desk 

New  executive  sports  editor  of 
the  Florida  Times-Union  is  Fred 
L.  Seely,  who  will  supervise 
daily  operations  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 


F.Y.L  (Washington  Post  editorial) 


The  Vice  President  mentioned  us  yesterday 
in  a  speech,  which  was  nice,  and  we  would  like 
to  say  something  about  it,  under  the  rubric. 
For  Your  Information,  which  seems  appropri¬ 
ate  because  we  employ  it  ourselves  from  time 
to  time  to  talk  about  our  business.  It  was  a 
temperate  and  thought-provoking  speech  and 
in  no  w'ay  menacing  on  its  face,  it  seemed  to 
us.  “Before  my  thoughts  are  obliterated  in  the 
smoking  typewriters  of  my  friends  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  New  York,’’  Mr.  Agnew  said,  “let 
me  emphasize  I  am  not  recommending  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  Washington  Post  Com- 

Ipany.”  We  have  absolutely  no  wish  to  obliter¬ 
ate  that  thought,  because  frankly,  we  think 
the  present  arrangement,  with  a  newspaper, 
a  news  magazine,  a  television  station  and  an 
all-news  radio  station  all  under  one  corporate 
roof,  produces  better  products  all  around  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible  given  the  econom¬ 
ics  of  our  business  these  days.  That’s  arguable, 
of  course,  and  no  harm  will  come  if  people 
think  about  the  implications  of  “the  growing 
monopolization  of  the  voices  of  public  opinion 
on  which  we  all  depend,’’  as  the  Vice  President 
suggested.  We  think  about  it  a  good  deal  our¬ 
selves,  worry  about  the  trend,  and  oppose,  for 
one  example,  efforts  in  Congress  to  favor  news¬ 
papers  with  special  consideration  under  the 
antitrust  laws.  It’s  a  problem.  But  like  the  Vice 
President,  we  don’t  have  a  solution,  though  we 
might  note  in  passing  that  none  of  the  news 
outlets  of  The  Washington  Post  Co.,  and  least 


of  all  ourselves,  are  exactly  unopposed. 

One  other  point  in  the  Vice  President’s 
speech  needs  a  little  attention — where  he  talks 
about  “four  powerful  voices  (that)  harken 
to  the  same  master’’  and  about  them  “grinding 
out  the  same  editorial  line.’’  You  might  not 
believe  it,  but  there  are  people  in  this  build¬ 
ing,  mentioning  no  names,  who  think  there  is 
entirely  too  little  harkening.  As  for  a  common 
editorial  line,  you  will  note  our  view,  above, 
that  Judge  Haynsworth,  while  not  a  first  rate 
choice,  ought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
today.  You  will  note  to  the  right  of  it  the 
opinion  of  Herblock.  How’s  that  for  harken¬ 
ing?  Similarly,  our  television  cousin,  WTOP, 
does  not  agree  with  us  on  this  issue.  We  ad¬ 
vised  Justice  Fortas  to  resign  from  the  court; 
WTOP  left  that  decision  up  to  him.  We  sup¬ 
port  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge;  WTOP  does 
not.  The  two  of  us  take  different  views  on  the 
kind  of  representation  we  would  like  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  to  have  in  Congress.  And  so 
it  goes.  Our  editorial  views  on  certain  matters 
affecting  the  television  business — public  tele¬ 
vision,  for  example — are  directly  contrary  to 
those  of  most  people  in  that  industry.  And  we 
did  not  see  exactly  eye  to  eye  with  Newsweek 
on  the  one  rare  occasion  when  that  magazine 
resorted  to  an  editorial  format  to  express  its 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

So  our  typewriter  isn’t  smoking,  Mr.  Vice 
President.  There  is  nothing  here  to  get  “polar¬ 
ized’’  about. 
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Post  Co.  calls 
Agnew  blast 
unwarranted 

Katharine  Graham,  president 
of  the  Washington  Post  Co.,  is¬ 
sued  the  following  statement  on 
Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew’s 
speech : 

Vice  President  Agnew’s  re¬ 
marks  about  the  Washington 
Post  Company  are  not  supported 
by  the  facts. 

The  Washington  Post,  News¬ 
week,  WTOP-TV  and  WTOP 
Radio  decidedly  do  not  “grind 
out  the  same  ^itorial  line.’’  It 
is  a  longstanding  policy  of  the 
Post  Company  to  enlist  in  each 
of  its  enterprises  the  best  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists  we  can  find 
and  to  give  them  a  maximum 
of  freedom  in  which  to  work. 

‘Each  branch  autonomous* 

Each  branch  is  operated  au¬ 
tonomously.  They  compete  vigor¬ 
ously  with  one  another.  They 
disagree  on  many  issues.  We 
think  that  the  result  is  journal¬ 
ism  of  a  high  caliber  that  is 
notable  for  a  diversity  of  voices 
on  a  wide  range  of  public  is¬ 
sues. 

As  to  the  voices  of  public 
opinion  in  the  Washington  com¬ 
munity  at  large,  they  are  plenti¬ 
ful  and  diverse.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  competitive  conununica- 
tions  cities  in  America  by  any 
objective  standard.  Washingfton 
is  one  of  only  three  cities  left 
with  three  major  newspapers 
under  separate  ownership,  all 
of  them  first-rate.  In  addition 
to  the  four  major  television  sta¬ 
tions,  there  are  three  UHF  sta¬ 
tions,  including  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leading  educational  sta¬ 
tions.  Radio  is  even  more 
competitive  in  the  area,  with 
some  35  outlets. 


D.C.  drops  charges 
against  reporters 

Washington 
The  District  corporation  coun¬ 
sel  dropped  charges  against  two 
newsmen  arrested  in  the  recent 
anti-war  demonstrations  here. 

Disorderly  conduct  charges 
against  David  K.  Shipler,  26,  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  Phil 
Finch,  21,  of  the  Washinffton 
Daily  News  were  dismissed  at 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions. 

Robert  H.  Campbell,  chief  cor¬ 
poration  counsel,  said  it  would 
be  difficult  to  make  a  strong 
case  against  either  man. 


11 


Cigaret  makers  test 
newspaper  ad  ideas 


Jack  Kauffman,  Bureau  of 
Advertising  president,  predicted 
last  week  that  cigaret  advertis¬ 
ing  in  new’spapers  wdll  jump 
from  the  current  $15  million 
annual  investment  to  $100  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  by  the  end  of  1971. 

He  said  he  based  his  expec¬ 
tations  on  a  series  of  meetings 
which  newspaper  advertising 
men  have  been  holding  with 
cigaret  manufacturers  and  their 
ad  agencies  since  mid-summer, 
when  the  tobacco  companies 
made  their  first  offer  to  with¬ 
draw  ads  from  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  to  stave  off  a  government 
ban  (E&P,  July  26). 

At  that  time  Kauffman  ex¬ 
plained  the  Bureau’s  position  as 
“full  steam  ahead — we’re  going 
to  sell  as  hard  as  we  can.’’  And, 
from  the  way  things  are  going, 
it  looks  as  though  those  efforts 
are  proving  fruitful.  These  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  their  agencies, 
says  Kaufman,  are  examining 
every  part  of  the  newspaper 
as  potential  buys — small-  and 
large-space  ads,  women’s  pages, 
even  the  classified  sections. 

Color,  however,  is  turning  out 
to  be  the  main  attraction,  and 
at  least  one  agency  is  in  the 
process  of  working  out  a  Specta- 
Color  program  for  its  client,  a 
program,  some  sources  feel,  may 
start  a  trend  for  all  the  cigaret 
companies. 

Young  &  Rubicam,  which  re¬ 
cently  picked  up  the  L&M  ac¬ 
count  from  Compton  Advertis¬ 
ing,  started  placing  ads  for  the 
brand  in  July.  According  to 
George  Sharp,  Y&R  group  su¬ 
pervisor,  the  agency  “has  been 
talking  to  papers  about  Specta- 
Color  preprints  for  1970  and 
beyond”  and  they  are  still  “ne¬ 
gotiating.”  The  brand,  he  points 
out,  had  a  “negligible”  color 
budget  when  Y&R  picked  up  the 
account  and,  to  his  knowledge, 
had  not  gone  into  SpectaColor. 

One  clue  to  the  brand’s  plans 
was  the  recent  appearance  of 
two  full-page  SpectaColor  ads 
in  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
The  agency  declined  to  reveal 
how  many  more  are  planned  in 
the  News. 

William  Fitzhugh,  president 
of  Newspaper  Preprint  Corpo¬ 
ration,  shed  some  light  on  the 
subject.  NPC,  he  said,  has  been 
working  with  account  and  cre¬ 
ative  people  at  all  the  cigaret 
agencies  and,  he  says,  “they  like 
color.”  Young  &  Rubicam,  he 
explains,  came  up  with  the 
proposition  of  running  fraction¬ 
al-page  SpectaColor  ads  for 


L&M,  but  the  idea  has  led  to 
price  problems — and  these  are 
being  negotiated. 

These  problems,  he  explains, 
arise  because  the  cost  of  print¬ 
ing  a  fractional  SpectaColor 
page  is  essentially  the  same  as 
printing  a  whole  page,  so  it 
doesn’t  pay  a  paper  to  accept 
only  a  partial  SpectaColor  buy. 
The  cigaret  buy  has  to  be  com¬ 
bined  with  a  SpectaColor  pur¬ 
chase  for  another  client  or  two 
to  be  worthwhile. 

The  alternative,  he  says,  is  a 
total  increase  in  SpectaColor 
volume,  which  would  produce 
several  SpectaColor  pages  in  an 
issue,  making  the  fractional 
page  less  expensive.  Problems 
also  occur,  he  points  out,  when 
several  different  advertisers 
have  to  be  combined  with  one 
cigaret  advertiser.  Here  the 
prices  are  driven  up,  as  the 
combination  of  advertisers  does 
not  match  in  all  the  papers. 

Thus,  he  says,  the  word  has 
gone  out  to  the  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  drum  up  Specta¬ 
Color  business  using  the  general 
price  base  employed  by  the  De~ 
troit  Free  Press. 

There’s  nothing  definite  yet 
to  repoi  t  iii  terms  of  actual  cam¬ 
paigns,  says  Fitzhugh,  but  there 
is  a  tremendous  amount  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  negotiating  going  on 
— and  all  the  tobacco  companies 
“are  examining  the  possibilities 
with  much  care.” 

Fitzhugh  feels  it  only  takes 
one  company  to  move  into  a 
SpectaColor  program,  and  others 
will  follow. 

Small-space  ads 

While  color  programs  are  in 
the  talking  stages,  however,  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  the  cigaret 
companies  may  also  be  starting 
a  trend  toward  an  increased  use 
of  small-space  black  and  white 
ads.  American  Brands’  Lucky 
Filters,  for  one,  has  small-space 
ads  in  papers  throughout  25 
major  markets,  including  sev¬ 
eral  in  the  New  York  Post,  New 
York  News  and  suburban  pa¬ 
pers.  Tareyton  and  Carlton  are 
also  running  regular  ad  sched¬ 
ules  in  dailies. 

The  New  York  Times,  which 
requires  a  health  warning  in 
cigaret  ads,  is  not  on  the  sched¬ 
ules.  Nevertheless,  the  Tobacco 
Institute,  whose  members  found 
fault  with  the  Times’  stand  on 
cigaret  ads,  this  week  took  a 
full-page  ad  in  that  paper  to 
present  its  view  of  the  anti¬ 
smoking  messages  being  broad¬ 


cast  over  radio  and  tv  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society  and 
the  American  Heart  Society. 
The  ad  featured  a  reprint  of  an 
Advertising  Age  editorial  which 
questions  the  validity  of  claims 
by  those  groups  that  “cigaret 
smoking,  on  the  average,  reduces 
a  smoker’s  life  by  8.3  years,  and 
that  every  cigaret  you  smoke 
takes  a  minute  of  your  life.” 
The  editorial  points  out  that 
“these  are  wild,  unsupported 
allegations.  They  should  not  be 
permitted  on  the  air,” 

In  July,  when  the  cigaret  ad¬ 
vertising  controversy  came  to 
a  head.  Senator  Frank  Moss, 
whose  Senate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  conducted  hearings  on 
the  matter,  sent  a  letter  to  pub¬ 
lishers  asking  that  they  not  ac¬ 
cept  “massive  print  advertising 
campaigns”  from  cigaret  com¬ 
panies  and  that  they  “maintain 
current  ratios  of  cigaret  to  non- 
cigaret  advertising  volume.” 

While  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  an  immediate,  massive 
move  to  print,  it  is  clear  that 
these  advertisers  are  investi¬ 
gating  thoroughly  the  varied 
availabilities  of  newspapers. 

• 

‘Drinkg’  allowed 
in  restaurant  ads 

Richmond 

The  Virginia  Alcoholic  Bev¬ 
erage  Control  Board  has  agreed 
to  allow  restaurants  to  include 
in  their  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  ads  the  information  that 
they  serve  “mixed  beverages,” 
“mixed  drinks”  or  “cocktails.” 

The  board  amended  the  same 
regulation  to  allow  the  words  to 
be  run  in  the  ads  in  type  as  high 
as  one-quarter  inch  or  18  point, 
as  long  as  it’s  smaller  than  other 
type  in  the  ads. 

• 

Doremus  acquires 
di  Russo  ad  agency 

Doremus  &  Company,  national 
advertising  and  public  relations 
agency,  has  announced  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  its  acquisition  of  di 
Russo  Advertising  Inc.  for  an 
undisclosed  number  of  common 
shares. 

Di  Russo  Advertising,  a  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  agency  with 
specialized  corporate  and  indus¬ 
trial  recruitment  divisions,  has 
annual  billings  of  nearly  $3 
million.  Nicholas  di  Russo,  the 
company’s  founder  and  presi¬ 
dent,  will  continue  to  head  the 


Gifts  from  estate 

Mobganton,  W.  Va. 

The  Beatrice  Cobb  Estate  dis¬ 
tributed  $28,828.66  to  20  bene¬ 
ficiaries  under  the  terms  of  the 
will  of  the  late  publisher  of 
the  Morganton  News  -  Herald. 


Store  tries 
tv  laughs  to 
build  image 

Brooklyn  is  sure-fire  gfuffaw 
material  for  comics  on  tele¬ 
vision. 

Now  Brooklyn’s  largest,  old¬ 
est  and  most  famous  department 
store,  Abraham  &  Straus,  is 
putting  humor  to  work  in  an 
institutional  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  on  television. 

Laugh-provoking  spots  -30 
seconds  and  60  seconds  long— 
that  have  been  produced  by 
Telesales  Inc.,  the  store’s  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  were  screened  at 
the  Television  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  this  week  for  the  benefit 
of  the  advertising  trade  press 
and  radio-tv  representatives. 

The  keynote  of  the  ads  that 
will  be  shown  as  breaks  in  late 
night  news  progrrams  is  “It’s 
Worth  a  Trip  from  Anywhere 
to  Shop  at  A&S.” 

Tv  Bureau  spokesmen  said  it 
would  be  the  first  use  of  tele¬ 
vision  for  department  store  im¬ 
age  copy  in  the  New  York  area. 
Other  stores  have  used  tv  for 
special  sales  events. 

How  much  will  be  spent  on 
this  tv  “first”  remained  a  close¬ 
ly-guarded  secret  but  if  the 
Christmastide  reaction  is  favor¬ 
able  it  is  likely  the  series  will 
be  repeated  during  the  next 
year. 

A&S,  which  has  its  main  store 
in  downtown  Brooklyn  and  five 
branches  in  shopping  centers  on 
Long  Island,  has  been  noted  for 
institutional  copy  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  particularly  those  ads 
saluting  the  old  Brooklyn  Dodg¬ 
ers  and  the  New  York  Mets. 
The  store  has  a  policy  of  tying 
itself  into  community  events. 

While  the  expenditure  for  tv 
on  this  humorous  copy  is  very 
.small  by  comparison  with  the 
store’s  investment  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  a  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  representa¬ 
tive  said  retailers’  budgets  for 
television  are  growing  in  ratio 
to  the  increase  in  volume  of 
their  suburban  stores. 

Most  of  the  money  being  as¬ 
signed  for  tv  exploitation,  he 
explained,  is  coming  from  in¬ 
creased  sales,  the  stores  con¬ 
tinuing  to  devote  2%  to  3%  of 
sales  to  newspaper  advertising. 
• 

Heads  press  club 

Anchoragi 

Lt.  Col.  William  M.  Mack, 
director  of  information  for  the 
Alaska  Air  Command,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Ala^ka 
Press  Club. 
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Floe  trustee  asks  approval 
of  sale  to  Italian  company 


Federal  Judge  Sylvester  J. 
Ryan  will  conduct  a  hearing 
January  6  in  New  York  on  pro¬ 
posals  by  two  companies  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  principal  assets  of  R. 
Ho«-  &  Company  Inc. 

The  court-appointed  trustee, 
John  J.  Galgay,  is  recommend¬ 
ing  the  acceptance  of  an  offer 
from  an  Italian  firm,  Fasco, 
A.  G.,  for  the  newspaper  and 
publication  press  part  of  the 
Hoe  firm. 

The  preferred  bidder  for  the 
metal  decorating  press  division 
assets  is  Sun  Chemical  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

Offer  filed  with  court 
Details  of  the  financial  ar¬ 
rangements  in  the  Fasco  offer, 
and  also  those  of  Sun,  have  been 
filed  at  the  U.S.  Court  House 
in  Manhattan  for  inspection. 
Judge  Ryan’s  order  for  a  hear¬ 
ing  noted  that  he  will  consider 
then  not  only  these  two  bids 
but  any  other  counteroffers  for 
Hoe  assets. 

Hoe  filed  a  petition  for  reor¬ 
ganization  under  Chapter  X  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  last  July, 
and  Judge  Ryan  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  the  business  of  the  150- 
year-old  firm,  fulfilling  orders 
on  the  books,  with  a  view  to 
keeping  it  a  “going  concern” 
for  prospective  takeover  bids. 

The  Fasco  offer  provides  that 
it  will  form  a  Delaware  corpo¬ 
ration  (New  Hoe)  which  will 
iaaue  to  Fasco  5  million  shares 
of  its  common  stock,  $1  par 
nlue,  in  exchange  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  to  it  of  all  the  outstanding 
shares  of  capital  stock  of  An- 
dreotti,  s.pji.,  an  Italian  cor¬ 
poration  owned  by  Fasco. 

Maker  of  gravure  presses 

Andreotti  has  an  extensive 
business  in  medium  and  small 
gravure  presses  which  would 
complement  the  Hoe  line  of 
heavy  duty  newspaper,  maga- 
tine,  publication,  and  packaging 
presses.  New  Hoe  would  acquire 
this  part  of  the  Old  Hoe  busi¬ 
ness  in  exchange  for  630,000 
shares  of  5%  convertible  non- 
eumulative  preferred  stock,  $10 
par  value,  each  share  of  which 
would  be  convertible  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1973,  into  3.125  shares  of 
common  stock. 

Also  in  the  exchange.  New 
Hoe  would  receive  $8.1  million 
aggregate  principal  amount  of 
le  convertible  subordinated 

>n  debentures  (convertible  after 

u  January  1,  1973  into  common 

■took  at  a  ratio  of  31.25  shares 


for  each  $100  principal  amount) 
and  $4,048,000  of  6%  sul^ 
ordinated  notes. 

Fasco’s  public  relations  firm. 
Hill  and  Knowlton,  said  the  ag¬ 
gregate  value  of  debt  securities 
and  principal  in  the  Hoe  ac¬ 
quisition  offer  have  a  current 
value  of  $17,448,000. 

Fasco  already  has  business 
interests  in  the  United  States. 
It  owns  a  controlling  share  in 
Oxford  Electric  Co.  and  Argus 
Inc.,  both  of  Chicago.  Previously 
the  company  had  substantial  in¬ 
terests  in  Libby,  McNeil  & 
Libby,  the  Chicago-based  food 
manufacturer,  and  in  Brown 
Paper  Co.  of  Berlin,  N.H. 

Dr.  Gaddo  Quilici,  managing 
director  of  Fasco’s  affiliate, 
Andreotti  company,  said  the 
New  Hoe  company  intended  to 
retain  the  present  Hoe  person¬ 
nel,  assume  all  employment  con¬ 
tracts,  and  keep  the  Hoe  name. 

The  offer  is  subject  to  final 
auditing  adjustments  and  the 
condition  that  none  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  key  personnel  resign  from 
the  company. 

Named  for  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  New  Hoe  com¬ 
pany,  if  the  offer  is  accepted, 
were:  Dr.  Quilici,  president; 
Meurice  Day,  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Crucible  Steel  Co.  and 
chairman  of  Argus,  chairman; 
William  Colesar,  former  vice- 
president  of  Crucible;  Raymond 
R.  Dittrich,  vicepresident-sales 
of  the  Hoe  company;  Paulo 
Napolitani,  general  manager  of 
Andreotti,  and  Burton  C.  Pol- 
glase,  president  of  Hoe. 

New  Hoe  proposes  to  lease 
the  Bronx,  N.Y.  and  Dunellen, 
N.J.  plants  for  six  years  at  an 
annual  rental  of  $400,000,  with 
an  option  to  purchase. 

Sales  in  Russia 

Fasco  is  a  Liechtenstein  cor¬ 
poration  which  is  wholly  owned 
by  Michele  Sindona  of  Milan, 
Italy.  The  Andreotti  presses  are 
sold  throughout  Europe,  includ¬ 
ing  Soviet  Russia,  in  South 
America,  and,  to  a  small  degree, 
in  the  United  States,  according 
to  a  statement  accompanying 
the  court  papers. 

Principal  facilities  of  the 
Italian  company  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Milan  to  Ceprano 
in  1964  when  new  management 
took  over. 

The  trustee  described  Hoe’s 
press  division  as  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  its  business.  In 
1967  and  1968  it  accounted  for 
80-85%  of  sales.  So  far  in  1969, 


he  noted,  Hoe  has  received  only 
one  new  order  for  a  newspaper 
or  publication  press  and  it  is 
likely  that  the  company  has  lost 
business  to  competitors  because 
of  the  disclosure  of  Hoe’s  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties. 

The  Hoe  sales  staff  has  ad¬ 
vised  the  trustee,  the  court  was 
told,  that  a  number  of  former 
customers  have  refrained  from 
placing  orders  with  Hoe  com¬ 
petitors  while  waiting  to  see  if 
Hoe  can  be  rehabilitated.  Some 
major  buyers  are  pressing  for 
action  within  the  next  few 
months,  the  trustee  said. 

The  trustee  indicated  that 
Hoe’s  activities  will  be  decreased 
substantially  if  new  business  is 
not  brought  in  by  April  1,  1970, 
with  confidence  restored  in  the 
company. 

Sun  Chemical  has  offered  to 
pay  $750,000  in  cash  for  the 
exclusive  right  for  10  years  to 
use  the  Hoe  trademark  on  metal 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

Nov.  It  Nov.  25 
(Now  York  Stock  Exchonqa) 

Barkay  Koto  .  20  17% 

Boiia  Caicada  .  7i  74% 

Capital  Citiai  Bdcttg.  ,.  34%  33% 

Cowlat  Communications  ,  12%  11% 

Crowall  Colliar  .  32%  2t% 

Crown  Zallarbach  .  37%  35'% 

Cutlar  Hammar  .  3B  37 

Dayco  Corp .  24%  23% 

Eastman  Kodak  .  74%  TV/t 

Eltra  Corp .  31  tl'/i 

Fairchild  Camara  .  14%  83 

Foota,  Cona,  Balding  ...  12%  12% 

Gannatt  Co .  2B%  Wh 

Gaorgia  Pacific  .  51%  48% 

Graat  Northarn  Papar  ...  57%  57 

Harris  Intartypa  .  7^  75% 

Inmont  .  17%  14% 

Intarnational  Papar  .  41  37y, 

Knight  Nawspapars  .  WA  45% 

Kimbarly  Clark  .  78%  74>A 

North  Amarican  Rockwril  27%  25*% 

Rapubllc  Corp .  32%  30% 

Tima  Inc .  47%  4t% 

Timas  Mirror  .  43  41 

(Amarican  Stock  Exchanga) 

Digital  Eguipmant  .  77  70% 

Domtar  .  14%  13% 

Ehranratch  Photo  .  30  27% 

Milgo  Elactronlcs  .  55%  48'A 

Naw  York  Timas  .  52%  45% 

PKL  Co .  11%  12 

Southwast  Forast  Ind.  ...  22%  20% 

Wood  Industrial  .  I4>A  13% 

(Ovar  lha  Countar) 

Booth  Nawspapars  .  38  38 

Boston  Harald-Travalar  ..31  30 

Cincinnati  Enquirar  .  35*%  3^A 

Dow  Jonas  .  128  (N)4^ 

Downa  Comms  .  15%  17% 

K%  WA 

48fA  — 


Doyla,  Dana,  Barnbach  ..  25% 

Fadaratad  Publications  ..  48% 

Gray  Advtg .  14 

Hurfatron  .  9A 

Laa  Entarprisas  .  23% 

Madia  Ganaral  .  37 

Ogiivy,  Mathar  .  23 

Panai  Corp .  2 

Photon  .  23% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  23 

(Canadian  Exchangas) 

Abitibl  .  12% 

8.  C.  Forast  .  3S% 

Graat  Lakas  Papar  .  24 

MacMillan,  Bloadal  .  34% 

Southam  Prass  .  42% 

Thomson  Navrspapart  .,..  21% 


decorating  presses.  In  addition 
it  would  pay  $1,250,000  for  in¬ 
ventory  in  this  line. 

• 

$6  billion 
goal  is  near 
in  ad  income 

Total  advertising  revenues  of 
daily  newspapers  were  running 
at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than 
$5.9  billion  during  October.  This 
compared  with  the  $5.3  billion 
actually  achieved  in  1968  and 
was  the  highest  annual  rata 
reached  this  year. 

It  reflected  a  6.6%  gain  in 
total  revenues  for  October  1969 
on  top  of  a  10.1%  increase  for 
the  same  month  of  1968.  For  the 
ten  months,  January  through 
October,  1969,  the  cumulative 
increase  in  total  advertising 
revenues  of  daily  newspapers 
amounted  to  9.8%. 

These  revenue  estimates  are 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA.  They  are 
based  on  linage  reported  by 
media  Records  Inc.  for  its  52- 
city  index,  and  reflect  variations 
in  rates  and  linage  distribution 
as  measured  by  the  Bureau. 

The  major  impetus  in  Oc¬ 
tober  came  from  local  advertis¬ 
ing,  both  retail  and  classified. 
Retail  ad  revenues  of  daily 
newspapers  attained  an  all  time 
high  annual  rate  of  more  than 
$3.2  billion  during  October.  This 
compared  with  the  $2.85  billion 
reported  for  all  of  1968  and  a 
recently  revised  estimate  of 
$3.03  billion  for  all  of  1969.  The 
percentage  increase  in  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  during  Oc¬ 
tober  of  this  year  amounted  to 
8.2%.  For  the  10  months 
tlirough  October,  the  cumulative 
retail  gain  was  8.6%. 

Classified  advertising  reve¬ 
nues  increased  by  9.6%  for  the 
month  and  by  14.0%  for  the 
10  months.  The  annual  rate  for 
classified  ad  revenues  during 
October  was  more  than  $1.6  bil¬ 
lion  compared  with  $1.4  billion 
reported  for  last  year. 

National  advertising  was  the 
only  category  to  show  a  de¬ 
crease  in  October,  as  compared 
with  the  same  month  of  the 
previous  year.  However,  the 
1.5%  dip  came  on  top  of  a  14.3% 
gain  in  October  of  1968.  As  a 
result,  the  annual  rate  for  na¬ 
tional  advertising  revenues  of 
daily  newspapers  continued  high 
during  October,  reaching  $1.04 
billion  as  compared  to  the  $990 
million  reported  for  all  of  1968. 
For  the  10  months  through  Oc¬ 
tober,  national  advertising  reve¬ 
nues  of  daily  newspapers  were 
up  6.6%. 
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Vatican  posts 
its  rules  for 


press  corps 


Vatican  City 

The  Vatican  has  issued  rules 
for  press  accreditation  that  re¬ 
assert  its  right  to  withdraw  cre¬ 
dentials  from  any  correspondent 
who  demonstrates  an  “incorrect 
attitude”  toward  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  or  the  Vatican. 

Msgr.  Fausto  Vallainc  said 
the  regulations  were  “merely  a 
rephrasing  of  the  old  rules”  ^at 
governed  the  press  room  when 
it  was  in  the  office  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  daily  newspaper.  The  new 
press  room  is  just  off  St.  Peter’s 
Square.  Msgr.  Vallainc  denied 
that  the  Vatican  was  trying  to 
censor  the  press. 

The  regulation  states:  “The 
withdrawal — temporary  or  de¬ 
finitive — of  the  press  card  is  pos¬ 
sible  ...  in  case  of  an  incorrect 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  jour¬ 
nalist  toward  the  Church  and 
toward  the  Holy  See,  or  in  case 
of  abuse  of  his  capacity  or  of 
damaging  transgressions 
against  the  good  name  or  the 
activity  of  the  press  room.” 

Similar  regulations  existed  be¬ 
fore  the  press  room  was  moved, 
but  at  the  old  site  in  past  years 
no  journalist  had  been  expelled 
and  control  of  credentials  was 
lax. 


Newspapers  erase 
names  from  tubes 


Ad  director  named 


Yearly  commitment 
cuts  classified  cost 


Schenectady  Mayor  Malcolm  E.  Ellis  (center)  presents  his  proc¬ 
lamation  on  the  Schenectady  Gazette's  75th  anniversary  to  David 
C.  Hume  (left),  general  manager,  end  his  brother,  John  E.  N. 
Hume  Jr.,  editor. 


El  Paso,  Tex. 

The  El  Paso  Times  and  El 
Paso  Herald-Post  have  revised 
their  classified  advertising  rates. 

In  order  to  motivate  contract 
advertisers  to  run  more  than 
daily  rate  is  supplemented  with 
an  optional  bulk  commitment 
rate. 

A  daily  requirement  rate,  2 
lines  at  32c  a  line,  can  be  low¬ 
ered  to  31c  a  line  with  a  yearly 
bulk  requirement  of  15,000  Jinea  |Hear  4  th 
(The  minimum  of  2  lines  murt  Ischool  fir 
be  run  every  day  and  the  total 
at  year’s  end  must  be  15,000 
lines  or  more.) 

Rates  formerly  had  been  only 
in  2-line,  14-line  and  28-line 
brackets.  The  new  card  carries 
a  112-line  rate  as  well.  Open 
rate  is  42c  a  line  or  10c  a  word 
$5.88  a  column-inch. 


Schenectady  Gazette 


in  family  75  years 


Montpelier,  Vt. 

Another  Vermont  new’spaper, 
the  Brattleboro  Daily  Reformer, 
has  removed  its  name  from 
newspaper  tubes  along  country 
roadsides,  in  accordance  with  a 
ruling  that  such  markings  con¬ 
stitute  a  violation  of  Vermont’s 
anti-billboard  law.  The  Re¬ 
former  complied  with  the  intent 
of  the  law  by  giving  the  tubes 
green  coats  of  paint,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Publisher  John 
Hooper.  The  first  Vermont  daily 
to  take  similar  action  w’as  the 
Bennington  Banner. 


Jacksonville,  Fla. 

E.  W.  (Bill)  Clifton  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of 
Florida  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  morning  Flor¬ 
ida  Times-Union  and  afternoon 
Jacksonville  Journal.  He  will  as¬ 
sist  vicepresident  John  A. 
Tucker  in  coordinating  sales  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  two  newspapers  and 
in  the  preparation  of  additional 
development  programs.  Clifton 
will  continue  to  serve  as  retail 
advertising  manager. 


Schenectady,  N.Y. 

A  Schenectady  family  is  cele¬ 
brating  its  continuous  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Schenectady  Gazette 
for  the  past  75  years. 

Started  as  an  afternoon  news¬ 
paper,  the  Gazette  switched  to 
the  morning  field  soon  after  it 
was  established  by  the  late 
Gerardus  Smith.  And  since  its 
first  few  years  the  Gazette  has 
led  its  competition  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation.  According 
to  the  ABC  publisher’s  state¬ 
ment,  the  circulation  was  57,146 
in  the  six  months  ending  March 
31  1969. 

Upon  his  death  in  1920  Smith 
was  succeeded  by  the  late  Aus¬ 
tin  Liecty  as  operating  head  of 
the  Gazette.  The  ownership  then 
devolved  on  Smith’s  daughters, 
Eleanor  F.  Green  and  Anna  C. 
Hume. 

Taking  over  Liecty’s  post 
after  his  death  was  John  G. 
Green  who  came  to  the  Gazette 
in  1917  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  He  married  Eleanor 
Smith  and  served  as  president  of 
the  Daily  Gazette  Co.  from  1945 
until  he  died  in  1964.  Mrs. 
Green  is  now  the  president. 

Anna  Smith  was  married  to 
John  E.  N.  Hume,  who  was  a 
vicepresident  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.  Mrs.  Hume  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Gazette. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hume  have  two 
sons.  One  is  John  E.  N.  Hume 
Jr.,  who  joined  the  staff  in  1937 
and  filled  every  news  depart¬ 
ment  job  until  he  became  editor 
in  1946.  His  brother,  David  C. 
Hume,  is  general  manager. 

The  Hume  brothers’  sons  are 


continuing  the  family  tradition 
as  David  C.  Hume  Jr.  is  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  John  Hume’s  sons, 
John  E.  N.  Hume  III  is  assist¬ 
ant  state  editor  and  Bryce  also 
is  in  advertising. 

The  Gazette  has  240  employes 
and  is  rated  as  Schenectady’s 
seventh  largest  employer  with 
an  annual  payroll  of  $2  million. 

Since  1900  the  newspaper  has 
occupied  a  four-story  building 
at  332  State  Street  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  main  business  district. 
A  three-story  building  on  North 
Broadway,  about  a  block  away, 
is  used  for  the  press  and  stereo- 
typing  departments.  A  runner 
carries  mats  from  the  composing 
room  to  the  Broadw’ay  building. 


Vigilant  reporters 
change  an  election 


Chicago  Tribune  sets 
record  weekday  issue 


Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  No¬ 
vember  20  was  the  largest  non 
holiday  issue  in  its  history.  It 
consisted  of  172  standard  size 
pages  (180  with  an  insert  in  the 
suburbs).  The  previous  record, 
174  pages,  was  set  on  November 
10,  1966.  The  issue  this  year 
contained  more  than  400,000 
lines  of  advertising,  and  was  34 
more  pages  than  the  correspond 
ing  date  a  year  ago. 


Phoenix 

Two  Arizona  Republic  report¬ 
ers  helped  change  the  results  in 
the  election  of  a  mayor  for 
Phoenix. 

Out  of  more  than  90,000  votes 
cast,  the  charter  ticket  candi¬ 
date,  John  Driggs,  missed  the 
majority  of  votes  over  incum¬ 
bent  Milton  Graham  by  only  68 
votes. 

Walter  W.  Meek  and  Paul 
Schatt,  both  reporters  for  the 
Republc,  noted  that  200  votes 
for  mayor  had  been  missed  in 
two  precincts.  A  check  of  the 
two  precincts  by  officials  dis¬ 
closed  that  all  200  votes  were 
for  Driggs,  putting  him  over  the 
top  by  132  votes. 


All-real  estate 
tab  on  Saturday 


Flint,  Mich. 

“Living,”  a  new  tabloid  de¬ 
voted  to  real  estate  is  a  regular 
Saturday  supplement  to  the 
classified  ads  section  of  the 
Flint  Journal.  One  issue  con¬ 
tained  20  pages,  all  paid  adver¬ 
tising  except  the  cover. 

CAM  Edward  A.  Mitchdl 
said  a  lower  rate  is  offered  to 
the  advertiser  if  he  places  hu 
ad,  without  major  changes,  to 
run  on  a  consecutive  basis. 


Accepts  liquor  ads 


Greeley,  Cola 
With  the  passage  of  an 
amendment  making  liquor  salei 
legal  within  the  city  limits  , 

Greeley,  the  Greeley  Tribune  ill 
now  accepting  liquor  advertia  P*”** 
ing. 


Dealers  prefer  papers 


Seattu 

A  recent  survey  of  Ford  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers  in  the  Seattle, 
Washington  area  showed  that 
they  preferred  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  2  to  1.  Radio  was  pre¬ 
ferred  next  and  tv  third. 
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^He  said  that  it  tvould  all  change^ 


Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns  talks 
of  journalism  and  W.R.  Hears! 


By  Don  Maley 

Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns  talks 
about  the  late  William  Randolph 
Hear-t  the  same  way  a  parochial 
^ool  first  grader  talks  about 
God  with  reverence  and  respect 
ind  with  a  touch  of  awe  thrown 
A.  She  also  speaks  of  Hearst, 
•Jie  senator’s  son  who  became 
the  most  controversial  figure  in 
publishing  since  Mark  Twain, 
with  affection. 

And  unlike  the  curmudgeons 
who  call  Hearst  bad  names  she 
rails  him  “Mister,”  and  the  way 
she  says  it,  “Mister”  sounds  like 
i  once  did — before  the  under-30 
crowd  made  a  curse  word  out 
of  it. 

“Mr.  Hearst  hired  me  in  1913 
to  work  on  his  San  Francisco 
Fmminer,"  says  Mrs.  St.  Johns. 
"1  made  $7  a  week  and  was  paid 
in  cash.  They  put  one  $5  bill 
ind  four  50^  pieces  into  my  pay 
avelope  and  I'll  never  know 
why  they  didn’t  pay  us  with 
singles  instead  of  silver.” 

Finds  a  home 

But  she  didn’t  complain  too 
loudly  about  the  loose  change — 
she  was  happy  being  a  news- 
hen.  “I  loved  newspapers  so 
much,”  she  says,  “that  I  worked 
nearly  40  years  for  Mr.  Hearst. 
I'd  never  go  anywhere  else. 
Even  after  I  formally  left 
(newspapering)  I  was  on  call 
ind  would  work  for  Mr.  Hearst 
idsenever  he  wanted  me  to.” 

She  worked  for  Hearst’s  pm’s. 
Which  ones?  “I  was  a  feature 
writer  and  would  spend  very 
little  time  on  each  one,”  she 
says.  “Mr.  Hearst  would  put  in 
new  staffs  like  ball  clubs  put 
in  new  players.  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  what  all  the  names  of  the 
papers  were,  they  kept  merging 
and  consolidating  so  much  and 
their  names  kept  changing  all 
the  time.”  She  does  remember 
that  she  spent  one  year  with 
the  S.  F.  Examiner  and  then 
went  on  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald,  then  to  the  New  York 
KtMrican,  then  to  Chicago's 
American,  then  to  the  New  York 
Journal  and  then  onto  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service — and  on 
ud  on  and  on.  “I  was  always 
in  and  out,”  she  remembers,  “of 
whatever  paper  they  sent  me 
to." 

And  she  prospered  and 
thrived.  She  was,  first  last  and 


always,  a  reporter — and  she 
went  on  to  become  the  first  all- 
around  woman  police,  sports, 
political,  sin  and  society  report¬ 
er  in  the  world.  Later  she  be¬ 
came  a  Hollywood  story  con¬ 
sultant  and  adapter  and  went 
on  to  write  magazine  short 
stories,  serials  and  books. 

Loved  city  rooms 

“I’ve  always  loved  city  rooms,” 
she  remembers,  “and  I  worked 
in  them  whenever  I  could.  I  es¬ 
pecially  liked  the  old  dirty  city 
rooms  and  even  got  used  to  the 
roaches  that  inhabited  so  many 


of  them.  I  don’t  care  much  for 
the  sterile  ones  of  today.  In 
those  days,  if  you  worked  for  a 
paper  you  knew  more  of  what 
was  going  on  if  you  stayed  in 
the  city  room  than  if  you  went 
out  on  the  story  yourself.”  She 
remembers  the  screams  that 
filled  the  city  room  one  day  when 
the  Lusitania  went  down  in 
1915.  “I  can  still  hear  it,”  she 
say.s,  “It  went  through  you  like 
a  knife.” 

She  is  saddened  by  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  so  many  newspapers, 
especially  in  New  York  where 
the  Journal- American,  the  Her¬ 


Adwla  Rogart  Sf.  Johns,  as  sha  looks  today,  walks  along  tha  baach 
at  Malibu,  Calif. 
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Young  Adala  St.  Johns  of  tha 
San  Francisco  Eiaminar  in  1914. 


ald-Tribune  and  the  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun  went  the  way 
of  the  buffalo.  “They  all  had 
such  great  warmth  and  person¬ 
ality,”  she  laments.  “I  miss  them 
all.  I  miss  them  like  old  friends 
who’ve  passed  on.” 

But  she  knew  a  long  time  ago 
that  newspapers  would  have  to 
change,  else  they’d  be  in  danger 
of  joining  the  dinosaurs  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural 
History — Mr.  Hearst  told  her 
so. 

Prophesy 

“Mr.  Hearst  said  that  it  would 
all  change,”  she  says.  “He  said 
that  spot  news  would  go  to  tele¬ 
vision.  You  know  who  grot  elected 
and  who  won  the  ball  game, 
television  tells  you  that.  It’s  op 
to  the  newspapers  to  tell  you 
why” 

“News,”  she  adds,  “is  now  a 
wrap-up  operation;  it’s  like  a 
ball  game.  You  already  know 
the  score  but  you  want  to  know 
the  details.  A  sharp  editor  will 
realize  that  and  take  it  from 
there.” 

“Everyone  saw  President 
Nixon’s  dinner  for  the  astro¬ 
nauts  on  television  but  the  pub¬ 
lic  wants  to  know  more  about 
it.  What  did  they  talk  about?” 
(She  might  know,  she’s  known 
President  Nixon  since  he  was  a 
boy  of  eight  in  Whittier,  Calif.) 

"Television  grives  you  the 
headlines  and  the  lead.  You’ve 
already  seen  it.  But  it  only 
whets  the  public’s  appetite  to 
learn  more.  They’re  all  the  more 
anxious  to  know  how.  Anything 
you’ve  seen  (on  tv)  you  want 
to  know  what  the  experts  have 
to  say  about  it,”  she  says,  add¬ 
ing: 

“Mr.  Hearst  said  that  news, 
as  we  knew  it,  will  never  be 
with  us  again.  He  said  that  we 
(in  the  newspaper  business) 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Advance-paid  subscribers  gain 


Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Nearly  30  percent  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  Palo  Alto  Times  pay  for  their 
newspapers  in  advance  under  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  grown  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  nearly  three  years  ago. 

The  total  is  12,000  of  the  approximate 
42,000  home  delivery  list,  reports  Albert 
Rehm,  circulation  manager.  Most  of 
these  advance  payments  are  for  a  full 
year. 

Ten  percent  of  12,000  made  their  pay¬ 
ment  by  using  a  bank  credit  card.  The 
advance-payment  program  has  been  con¬ 
sistently  promoted  by  the  newspaper- 
boys  and  with  in-paper  promotion  since 
its  start  early  in  1967. 


Launched  as  an  offer  of  one-raonti 
free  for  a  year’s  payment  in  advance 
the  Times  added  two  new  features  ii 
October  when  the  afternoon  daily’ 
price  was  upped  from  $2.25  to  $2.5f 
monthly. 

Since  then  those  who  pre-pay  a  year’s 
subscription  obtain  a  $3  reduction  from 
the  $30  total.  Simultaneously  a  six 
month’s  advance  subscription  reductior 
of  $1  was  introduced. 

The  plan  puts  a  tremendous  load  on 
the  circulation  office  but  is  a  boon  to  th« 
carriers,  Rehm  has  found.  The  Time 
also  permits  classified  advertisers  to  pay 
by  using  bank  credit  cards. 


McCaimnond 
is  elected 
PRSA  head 

Los  Angeles 

Donald  B.  McCammond  was 
elected  chairman  and  president 
of  the  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  here  this  week. 

He  was  elected  to  the  new 
post  of  chairman  by  the  PRSA 
National  Assembly  and  to  the 
position  of  president  by  the 
board  of  directors  until  such 
time  as  a  permanent  paid  presi¬ 
dent  can  be  engaged  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  change  in  the  by¬ 
laws  approved  by  the  Assembly. 

Also  elected  were:  Jon  B. 
Riffel,  to  the  new  position  of 
vicechairman ;  Kerryn  King, 
treasurer;  and  Betsy  Ann 
Plank,  secretary. 

Directors  at  large 

The  four  officers  will  be  joined 
on  the  board  of  directors  by 
three  directors-at-large :  Her¬ 
bert  B.  Bain,  Ralph  E.  Frede 
and  Kenneth  E.  Kefauver. 

Also  on  the  1970  board  will 
be  George  Hammond,  as  imme¬ 
diate  past  president,  ex  officio, 
and  three  who  complete  two- 
terms  as  directors-at-large  next 
year:  Kalman  B.  Druck,  John 
E.  Sattler  and  William  W. 
Marsh. 

PRSA  is  a  voluntary  society 
of  nearly  7,000  public  relations 
men  and  women. 

McCammond  is  vicepresident 
for  public  relations  and  adver¬ 
tising,  American  Can  Company, 
New  York.  He  obtained  a  law 
degree  at  Northeastern  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  although  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  bar,  he  has 
pursued  a  career  in  communica¬ 
tions  and  public  relations. 

He  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  be¬ 
fore  becoming  Eastern  public 
relations  manager  for  Monsanto 
Chemical  Company.  He  was  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  and 
advertising  for  the  Dewey  and 
Almy  Chemical  Company  and 
from  1965  to  1968  he  was  with 
Reynolds  Metals  Company,  first 
as  general  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  then  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Harlow  and  Cook  cited 

Rex  F.  Harlow  and  James  W. 
Cook  were  awarded  the  highest 
individual  honors  bestowed  by 
PRSA — citations  for  Profes¬ 
sional  Distinction  and  for  Non- 
Professional  Distinction,  respec¬ 
tively. 

Harlow  is  editor  and  pub¬ 


lisher  of  Social  Science  Reporter 
and  the  founder  and  director  of 
the  Social  Science  Seminar  for 
public  relations  leaders. 

Cook  is  a  member  of  the  board 
and  recently  retired  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  awards  were  made  by 
George  Hammond,  outgoing  na¬ 
tional  president  and  chairman, 
Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  New 
York  City;  and  Leone  Baxter, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Citations  and  Recognition,  and 
president,  Whitaker  and  Baxter 
International,  Los  Angeles. 

A  PRSA  Presidential  Citation 
was  made  to  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Chapter  in  recognition  of 
exceptional  service  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  leadership  of  PRSA. 

The  Accreditation  program  of 
the  Society  is  growing  in  ac¬ 
ceptance,  according  to  a  report 
submitted  by  William  J.  Gas- 
kill,  chairman  of  the  Accredita¬ 
tion  Board.  “Accreditation  has 
become  an  established  fact,”  he 
said. 

The  program  was  instituted 
in  1966  to  upgrade  the  public 
relations  knowledge  and  skills 
of  the  Society's  membership.  An 
oral  test  and  a  professionally 
administered  written  examina¬ 
tion  must  be  passed  by  the 
PRSA  member  before  he  be¬ 
comes  Accredited. 

More  people  (387)  have  ap¬ 
plied  to  take  the  examinations 
the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year  than  in  any  complete  year 
since  the  inception  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  Gaskill  reported.  Of  this 
number,  208  had  been  accredited 
by  October  1.  This  compares 
with  385  applications  and  177 
accreditations  during  1968. 

In  accordance  with  the  Ac¬ 
creditation  Board’s  recommenda¬ 


tion,  the  Assembly  passed  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  increase  the  fee  for  ap¬ 
plication  for  accreditation  from 
$30  to  $50  in  order  that  the 
program  be  self-sustaining. 

More  student  chapters 

Twenty  chapters  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  division  of  PRSA  have 
been  chartered  during  1969.  The 
Public  Relations  Student  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  in  its  second 
year  of  existence,  numbers  34 
chapters  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

A  report  on  the  student  so¬ 
ciety  was  presented  by  Warren 
E.  Thompson,  who  said :  “PRSA 
is  beginning  to  fulfill  the  objec¬ 
tives  set  for  it — to  establish  a 
new  form  of  relationship  be¬ 
tween  public  relations  practice 
and  public  relations  education; 
to  introduce  university-trained 


San  Francisco 

The  story  of  commuters’  scorn 
for  luxury  transit  service  won 
top  national  honors  for  its 
writer  in  the  first  monthly  com¬ 
petition  of  the  10th  annual  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion  Journalism  Awards  Pro¬ 
gram. 

Raul  Ramirez,  23,  a  senior  at 
the  University  of  Florida,  re¬ 
ceived  an  $800  scholarship  for 
his  first  place  article,  and  an 
identical  grant  for  his  college 
of  journalism.  The  story  was 
written  during  Ramirez’s  sum¬ 
mer  internship  with  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  Detroit. 


young  people  to  the  nature  and 
opportunities  of  a  career  in  pu1> 
lie  relations  by  providing  cor 
tacts  between  students  and  prac 
titioners  .  .  .” 

The  national  conference  here 
drew  more  registrants  than  an¬ 
ticipated.  Preliminary  estimates 
had  led  to  predictions  of  “about 
1,000.”  Well  over  1,600  people 
signed  in  for  the  workshops  and 
general  sessions  that  comprised 
the  three-day  program,  th( 
highest  attendance  since  th* 
New  York  City  Ckinference  ol 
1966. 

One  factor  that  boosted  at 
tendance  above  expectations  wai 
the  presence  of  a  large  numbei 
of  students  who  were  invited  h 
attend  workshops  and  session 
at  no  cost  by  the  parent  organif 
zation. 


school  grant)  was  awarded  ti 
Billy  Joe  Hester,  27,  senior  al 
San  Francisco  State  College,  fo; 
an  expose  of  grading  standard! 
there. 

Third  through  sixth  plac! 
scholarship  winners  were,  in  or 
der:  W.  Harry  Abernathy. 
North  Carolina;  Carol  Jean  An¬ 
derson,  Nebraska;  Stephen  D. 
Solomon,  Pennsylvania  State, 
and  Steve  Rudman,  Utah.  Tied 
for  seventh  place  were  Robert 
S.  Roddick,  Southern  California 
and  George  R.  Hohmann,  We*t 
Virginia.  Recipients  of  ninth 
and  tenth  place  scholarshij* 
were  Michael  Greenstein,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  A1  Messerschmidt 
Kansas  State. 


Second  place  ($800  and  a  $400 
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Ann  Landers  calls  him  ^Lamhchop* 

Ed  Sullivan’s  Buckeye  namesake 
for  belly  laughs 


competes 

By  Don  Maley 

'  Out  in  Canfield,  Ohio,  there’s 
~  an  honest-to-goodness  Ed  Sulli¬ 
van  who  has  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  show  biz.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Buckeye  State  Sul¬ 
livan  hardly  ever  gets  a  chance 
to  look  at  tv,  never  mind  per- 
iorm  for  it.  The  Ohio  Sullivan’s 
bag  is  cartooning  and  he  spends 
most  of  his  time  behind  his 
drawing  board,  not  in  front  of 
the  boob  tube. 

Ed  Sullivan,  the  non-grimac¬ 
ing  comic  artist,  is  a  free  lance 
cartoonist  and  feature  writer 
for  a  chain  of  Catholic  news- 
papers  who  is  going  the  self- 
lyndication  route.  A  convert  to 
r  the  Catholic  faith,  he  spent  eight 
r  years  of  secluded  study  for  the 
priesthood  until  one  day  in  1966 
he  decided  it  wasn’t  for  him. 

His  years  as  a  seminarian 
..  produced  some  hilarious  vig- 
i;  nettes  of  seminary  living  and  a 
l(  collection  of  his  cartoons  was 
id  published.  At  the  time  he  was 
ander  a  vow  of  poverty  and  all 
proceeds  from  the  book  went  to 
the  seminary  to  which  he  then 
belonged. 

More  leeway 

Later  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Exponent,  a  Youngstown, 
Ohio  diocesan  newspaper,  as  a 
writer  and  cartoonist  to  “em¬ 
brace  the  whole  Catholic  Church 
and  to  spotlight  ridiculous  situa¬ 
tions  flowing  from  a  Catholic’s 
downright  refusal  or  unre- 
itrained  eagerness  to  update.’’ 
Sullivan  believes  the  Catholic 
press  permits  much  more  leeway 
in  humor  now  than  it  did  before 
Vatican  II. 

Sullivan  started  cartooning 
while  a  student  at  Akron’s  Gar- 
fleld  High  School,  drawing  most¬ 
ly  gag  illustrations  for  the 
^ool  paper.  His  efforts  there 
won  him  first  prize  of  $5  for  a 
cartoon  that  was  published  in 
the  National  Echo,  a  national 
magazine.  "The  award  kind  of 
convinced  me  that  cartooning 
would  be  better  than  working,’’ 
he  says. 

After  graduation  in  1948,  he 
went  to  work  for  some  local 
business  concerns  in  Akron  and 
managed  to  draw  cartoons  on 
the  side.  At  the  age  of  21  in 
1960,  with  no  formal  cartoon 
training  except  through  corres¬ 
pondence  courses,  Sullivan  be¬ 


gan  a  comic  strip  for  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Universe  Bulletin  in  Cleve¬ 
land  called  “The  Googans.’’ 

Big  money 

“I  sold  my  first  cartoon  to  the 
Curtis  Candy  house  organ  for 
$5,’’  he  recalls,  and  on  his  24th 
birthday  the  Saturday  Evening 
Poet  bought  one  of  his  creations 
for  $75.  As  a  free  lancer  his 
work  has  also  appeared  in  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  Ava 
Maria  and  in  the  Catholic  Home. 

Sullivan  became  a  Catholic  in 
1955,  and  his  brother  and  his 
parents  followed  him  into  the 
Church.  Three  years  later  young 
Sullivan  entered  the  monastery. 

While  in  the  seminary,  Sulli¬ 
van  created  “Semi-Beams,”  a 
cartoon  series  concerning  aspir¬ 
ing  young  lads,  like  himself, 
studying  to  become  priests.  The 
series  ran  for  two  years  in  the 
Universe  Bulletin,  the  Exponent 
and  the  Toledo  Chronicle,  a 
chain  of  newspapers  serving 
three  Catholic  dioceses  in  north¬ 
ern  Ohio.  It  caught  on  and  Ar¬ 
gus  Communications  in  Chicago 
collected  some  of  Sullivan’s  il¬ 
lustrations  and  published  them 
in  a  book  called  “Laughter 
Through  An  Open  Window.” 
The  book  focused  on  man’s  prog¬ 
ress  as  he  copes  with  the  mod¬ 
ern-day  chances  in  his  church. 

Swinging  nun 

Selections  for  the  book  ranged 
from  a  day-dreaming  modem- 
garbed  nun  trsring  on  a  mink 
coat  (much  to  the  dismay  of  her 
superior)  to  a  bewildered  sem¬ 
inarian  being  scolded  by  his 
rector  for  writing  to  Ann  Lan¬ 
ders  for  spiritual  advice. 

Shortly  after  the  latter  was 
published  Sullivan  received  a 
letter  from  Miss  Landers.  He 
recalls : 

“When  I  saw  the  envelope 
with  her  name  in  the  comer,  I 
thought  she  was  suing  me.  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  have  to 
go  to  court.” 

Miss  Landers,  as  it  happened, 
was  delighted  with  the  cartoon, 
and  Sullivan,  responding  to  her 
affectionate  salutation  (“Dear 
Lambchop”),  sent  her  the  orig¬ 
inal  drawing  by  return  mail.  It 
now  hangs  in  her  Chicago  of¬ 
fice. 

Sullivan’s  cartooning  style  is 


of  the  punctured  balloon  va¬ 
riety,  with  emphasis  on  ridicule 
for  file  stuffed  shirt  and  light¬ 
hearted  exaggeration.  If  there 
are  grains  of  tmth  in  his  hu¬ 
mor,  it  is  because  his  work  is 
deeply  influenced  by  his  environ¬ 
ment. 

Spicey  conversations 

One  of  his  cartoons,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  centered  inside  a  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  at  the  confessional 
where  parishioners  kneel  to 
“whisper  every  sinful  thought 
word  and  deed”  to  the  priest. 

One  man  might  say,  “My 
heart  goes  out  to  the  sick,  the 
poor,  the  underprivileged,  the 
lonely  and  those  who  have  a 
different  color,  nationality  or 
background  from  my  oa\ti.  But 
my  mother-in-law  drives  me  up 
the  wall.” 

Sullivan  says  that  ideas  for 
the  cartoon  and  punch  line  usu¬ 
ally  occur  to  him  simultaneous¬ 
ly.  Paradoxically,  he  says,  that 
what  he  regards  as  his  best 
work  often  evokes  no  comment 
at  all,  while  other  cartoons 
which  he  looks  upon  soberly 
often  cause  his  fans  to  chuckle. 
His  “humorous  and  sometimes 
biting  approach  to  the  emerg¬ 
ing  layman,  the  swingeing  cu¬ 
rate,  the  horrified  pastor,  the 
updated  seminarian,  and  bewil¬ 
dered  parishioner”  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  style  reminiscent  of 
some  of  the  test  cartoons  that 
appeared  in  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

Own  tyndicalo 

Last  year,  Sullivan  started  his 
own  syndicate  which  now  serves 
31  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast.  It’s  called  “Avant  Fea¬ 
tures”  (P.O.  Box  374,  Canfield, 
Ohio  44406),  and  it’s  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Sullivan’s  hometown. 
He  calls  his  panel  “Beyond  the 
Stained  Glass.” 

Sullivan  found  that  he  was 
more-or-less  pushed  into  ven¬ 
turing  into  the  self-syndication 
business.  “After  I  started  draw¬ 
ing  the  panel  two  years  ago,”  he 
says,  “other  papers  gradually 
began  to  ask  for  the  feature, 
necessitating  my  setting  up  a 
one-man  syndicate.”  Non-reli¬ 
gious  newspapers  are  also  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  weekly  panel  and  to 
date  he’s  sig^ned  Chicago  Today, 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  and  the 
Monessen,  Pa.,  Valley  Indepen¬ 
dent. 


Ed  Sullivan 


He  hopes  to  syndicate  an  up¬ 
coming  comic  strip  about  a 
bachelor,  a  previous  way  of  life 
with  Sullivan  that  has  gone  the 
way  of  the  buffalo.  “This  sum¬ 
mer  I  got  married,”  he  admits, 
“and  the  whole  sjmdicate  has 
become  a  one-man  and  une- 
woman  operation.” 

• 

Fairchild  has 
retailing  news 
tapes  for  radio 

Fairchild  Publications  Inc.  is 
forming  a  new  subsidiary  com¬ 
pany,  Fairchild  Communications 
Inc.,  “to  develop  new  markets 
for  Fairchild’s  resources  in 
media  other  than  publications”. 

Fairchild  has  eight  business 
news  publications,  including 
Women’s  Wear  Daily.  Dnily 
News  Record  and  Home  Fur¬ 
nishings  Daily.  It  also  operates 
Fairchild  News  Service,  a  book 
division  and  a  retail  visual  aids 
division. 

Fairchild  Communications 
will  initially  make  available  an 
audio  news  service  and  Retail 
Feature  Package  to  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

John  Fairchild,  president  of 
Fairchild  Publications,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Capital  Cities  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.,  will  also  serve  as 
president  of, the  new  firm.  Ed¬ 
gar  W.  B.  Fairchild  is  chairman 
of  Fairchild  Publications. 

The  audio  news  service,  en¬ 
titled  Fairchild  Broadcast  News, 
consists  of  daily  fc^eds  of  news 
actualities  and  voice  reports 
from  the  Fairchild  bureaus 
around  the  world. 

As  a  companion  sei^’ice.  Fair- 
child  Communications  will  make 
available  60-second  radio  col¬ 
umns  from  Women’s  Wear 
Daily,  Men’s  Wear  Magazine 
and  Home  Furnishings  Daily. 
Each  week  subscribing  radio 
stations  will  receive,  on  tape,  20 
one-minute  mini-features  using 
the  voices  of  personalities  and 
experts  in  the  retail  fields  of 
beauty,  fashion,  men’s  wear  and 
home  furnishings. 
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Women’s  complaints: 
unequal  status,  pay 


Under-30  trio  on  ^Youthquake'' 

Lawrence,  N.Y. 

Bi-County  Publishers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Nassau  Her¬ 
ald,  has  introduced  “Youthquake,”  a  feature  written  for 
under-30  readers  of  the  Long  Island  community  weekly. 

The  four-page  section  (to  be  enlarged  if  needed)  wiU 
be  prepared  by  three  youths,  age  17  to  22.  The  Herald’s 
editor,  Mrs.  Leatrice  Slote-Spanierman,  said  the  only 
restriction  “is  that  they  stay  within  the  confines  of  g^ood 
taste.” 

The  Herald  said,  “Of  course,  the  opinions  expressed  in 
‘Youthquake’  are  not  necessarily  those  of  the  Nassau  Her¬ 
ald  publisher  and  editor,  both  of  whom  are  over  30.” 


Elyria,  Ohio 

The  Janes  and  Jills  of  the 
Ohio  news  media  blasted  off  at 
inequalities  in  salary  and  job 
opportunities  which  they  say 
discriminate  against  women  in 
journalistic  careers. 

The  charge  of  inequality  was 
aired  at  the  67th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Women’s  Association  after  a 
survey  developed  a  profile  of  the 
contemporary  newswoman  in 
Ohio. 

The  membership  received  a 
questionnaire  from  a  committee 
composed  of  Connie  Davis, 
Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram;  Lee 
Steele,  Toledo  Blade;  Fran 
Sandrock  Rittman  Press;  and 
Jane  Finneman,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

Of  91  ONWA  members  re¬ 
sponding,  81.4%  said  women  do 
not  have  equality  in  salary  or 
job  advancement  by  comparison 
to  men  in  the  news  media. 

Of  the  18.6%  who  answered 
“yes”  or  “sometimes”  to  the 
equality  question,  some  qualified 
their  answers  by  indicating  they 
felt  women  working  in  women’s 
departments  on  newspapers  had 
a  fair  degree  of  equality,  but 
that  women  working  in  other 
news  departments  did  not. 

Overwhelmingly,  the  news- 
women  want  equal  pay  for  equal 
work. 

One  woman  said  her  starting 
pay  was  $15  less  than  a  male 
co-worker  received  although 
their  work  loads  were  equal. 

Another  woman  said  that 
when  she  left  a  newspaper  after 
six  years  she  was  earning  only 
$5  a  week  more  than  a  male 
co-worker  who  didn’t  have  a 
college  degree  or  news  experi¬ 
ence. 

Besides  salary,  the  Ohio 
newswoman  feels  that  she 
doesn’t  have  equal  opportunity 
with  newsmen  for  advancement 
to  administrative  posts  on  a 
newspaper. 

Wrote  one  woman:  “You’d 
have  to  be  Clare  Booth  Luce  to 
be  city  editor  on  my  newspa¬ 
per.” 

W  rote  another :  ‘  ‘  Manage¬ 
ment  still  sees  the  executive  as 
a  masculine  personality  and 
doesn’t  think  women  can  bear 
pressure  and  decision-making. 
Women  should  be  considered  as 
individuals,  not  as  women.” 

Another  said:  “My  editor 
says:  ‘It’s  a  man’s  world  and 
we  intend  to  keep  it  that  way’.” 

Other  criticism :  men  have 
more  choice  of  assignments; 


women  generally  are  given  more 
routine  work  and  confined  to 
specific  areas;  when  changes 
are  made  on  a  staff,  women  are 
bypassed. 

The  survey  reported  that  52 
of  the  91  respondents  have  col¬ 
lege  degrees,  28  of  them  in 
journalism.  Eighteen  of  the  col¬ 
lege  graduates  have  advanced 
degrees  or  have  taken  addition¬ 
al  college  study  beyond  the 
bachelor  level.  Six  have  masters 
degrees,  three  of  these  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Of  the  39  non-college  gradu¬ 
ates,  23  have  attended  college 
or  taken  courses,  from  one  year 
to  three  and  three-fourths 
years.  Seventeen  of  the  23  have 
had  two  or  more  years  of  col¬ 
lege.  All  of  the  women  were 
high  school  graduates;  only  15 
indicated  their  formal  educa¬ 
tion  terminated  with  high  school 
graduation. 

Twenty  of  23  women  report¬ 
ing  annual  salaries  of  $10,000 
to  $12,000  are  employed  on 
newspapers  of  the  largest  circu¬ 
lation  size;  two  work  on  news¬ 
papers  with  circulation  of  75,- 
000  to  150,000;  one  is  editor  of 
a  weekly. 

Only  five  women  reported 
salaries  of  $12,000  or  more  an¬ 
nually.  Fifty  women  reported 
annual  salaries  of  $8,000  or 
less;  13  others  earn  from  $8,- 
000  to  $10,000  a  year. 


Guggenheim  horses 
sold  for  $4.7  million 

The  dispersal  of  Harry  F. 
Guggenheim’s  Cain  Hoy  Stable 
of  thoroughbred  race  horses 
realized  a  total  of  $4,751,000  in 
two  sales  at  Lexington,  Ky.  and 
Belmont  Park  in  New  York. 
One  unraced  filly,  Ribot’s  Fan, 
went  for  $175,000  in  the  Bel¬ 
mont  auction.  Some  of  the 
horses  were  progeny  of  Dark 
Star,  a  winner  of  the  Kentucky 
Derby.  Captain  Guggenheim  is 
president  and  editor  of  News- 
day. 

Sells  Times  stock 

Turner  Catledge,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  now  a  vicepresident, 
has  reduced  his  holdings  in  New 
York  Times  Co.  to  11,740  shares, 
according  to  a  report  to  the  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion.  He  recently  sold  3,000 
shares  of  Times  Class  A  com¬ 
mon  stock. 


Gray  reports  profit 

Albany,  Ga. 

Gray  Communications  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Albany  Herald,  group  broad¬ 
caster  and  CA'TV  operator,  re¬ 
ported  net  income  of  $26,913  or 
6  cents  per  share  on  revenues 
of  $1,251,257  for  the  three 
months  ended  September  30.  The 
company  also  declared  a  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  of  7%  cents  per 
share. 

• 

Gaspesia  dividend 

The  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  announced  that  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Gaspesia  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  had  de¬ 
clared  a  dividend  for  1969  of  $1 
a  share  (Canadian  funds)  on 
the  930,000  shares  of  capital 
stock  outstanding.  It  is  the  first 
dividend  declared  by  Gaspesia, 
which  is  51  percent  owned  by 
the  Price  Company,  Ltd.,  and  49 
percent  owned  by  the  New  York 
Times.  ' 
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WHY  IS  REV.  LESTER  KINSOLVING  NOW 
AMERICA’S  NO.  1  RELIGION  COLUMNIST? 

The  Rev.  Lester  Kinsolving  is  now  published  in  255  newspapers 
with  on  actual  total  circulation  of  over  1  1 .8  million  readers. 

(150  daily,  1 05  weekly  newspapers  in  47  states  and  2  Provinces.) 

BECAUSE  HE  GETS  INSIDE 
‘‘THE  STAINED  GLASS  JUNGLE” 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Kinsolving,  the  man  in  the  middle  not  trying  to  conceal  his 
identity,  is  forcibly  removed  from  Denver's  St.  John's  Cathedral  Parish 
Hall  by  guards  employed  by  a  court  of  nine  Episcopal  Bishops,  after  he 
broke  the  story  of  why  they  were  holding  a  closed  trial  of  the  Bishop 
of  Colorado. 


He  Knows  the  Inside  of  the  Church 

14  years  as  a  Parish  Priest,  Prison  Chaplain,  Diocesan  Staffer 
and  Legislative  Assistant  to  the  late  Bishop  James  A.  Pike.  He  is 
neither  awed  by  ecclesiastical  "brass"  nor  afraid  to  ask  con¬ 
troversial  questions. 

He  Is  Not  Obliged  to  Pull  His  Punches 

He  is  not  part  of  a  package,  nor  a  wire  service  —  but  is  indi¬ 
vidually  syndicated  to  publishers  who  expect  aggressive,  incisive 
hard  news  and  penetrating  analysis  of  the  revolutionary  world  of 
religion.  (Wrote  one  publisher:  "You  may  love  him;  you  may  hate 
him  —  but  you'll  NEVER  want  to  miss  him!") 

He  Travels  More  Than  Any  Other  Religion  Writer 

He  has  covered  every  state  in  the  U.S.  plus  4  Canadian 
provinces  in  the  last  year.  He  will  go  anywhere  for  a  good  story. 
600-700  words,  once  a  week. 


Telephone  collect 
for  sample  columns. 

(415)  GA  1-1111 


Cl)ronidc 

Jratures 

Syndicate 

555  SUTTER  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA.  94102 


Journalists  and  computers 
analyze  government  affairs 


Washington 

A  privately-owned  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  formed  here  to 
help  decision-makers,  business 
leaders  particularly,  to  keep 
current  on  federal  government 
actions. 

The  Center  for  Political  Re¬ 
search,  according  to  one  of  the 
founders,  F.  Randall  Smith,  :!0, 
“represents  a  new  system  com¬ 
bining  investigative  journalism 
with  the  most  modern  informa¬ 
tion  technology”. 

Smith  has  been  a  security 
analyst,  partner  in  a  New  York 
brokerage  firm  and  manufac¬ 
turer  of  computer  peripheral 


equipment. 

Sixty  journalists  and  re¬ 
searchers,  backed  up  by  a  team 
of  systems  analysts  and  com¬ 
puter  programmers,  will  moni¬ 
tor  every  part  of  the  federal 
government.  Smith  said. 

The  information  processing 
system  and  research  capability 
were  developed  by  Smith  and 
co-founder  Anthony  C.  Stout, 
also  .‘JO,  a  Wall  Street  lawyer. 

Ahxan<ler  M.  Lankier,  a 
Washington  lawyer  w’ith  prac¬ 
tical  experience  as  a  congres¬ 
sional  aide  and  administrator  in 
the  executive  branch,  became  a 
founder  also. 


The  Center  will  charge  clients 
for  its  services  and  is  expected 
to  produce  profit. 

Thomas  M.  Schroth,  for  14 
years  editor  of  Congressional 
Quarterly,  was  named  editor  of 
National  Journal  which  consists 
mostly  of  text,  carries  no  adver¬ 
tising  and  is  sold  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  only.  It  is  published  weekly 
for  Monday  morning  delivery. 

“National  Journal,”  Schroth 
explained,  “will  publish  the 
cause  and  effects  of  govern¬ 
mental  pressures  and  actions.  It 
will  identify  the  circumstances, 
the  interests  and  the  people  in¬ 
volved,  government  and  non¬ 
government.  It  will  spell  out  the 
ramifications  of  government  ac¬ 
tions.” 

Also  among  the  principals 
are:  managfing  editor,  Clifford 
Sessions,  former  director  of 


Public  Information,  Depar'  ment 
of  Justice;  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  services,  Elliott  R.  Mom 
former  research  associate  and 
lecturer  in  the  Interna:  ional 
Tax  Program,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity;  special  projects  diioctor, 
Donald  Kummerfeld,  formerly 
senior  research  officer,  Urban 
Institute. 

• 

Small  daily  pops 
the  question  and 
bags  major  story 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

A  little  initiative  and  a  co¬ 
operative  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  combined  to  give  the 
Rock  Hill  Evening  Herald  a  five- 
day  break  on  a  major  news  story 
recently. 

Located  in  the  heart  of  textile 
country  (Springs  Mills,  J.  P 
Stevens,  etc.),  the  small  daily 
asked  Secretary  Maurice  H 
Stans  by  letter  for  an  analysis 
of  the  textile  import  situation. 

Not  only  did  Stans  reply  wit! 
a  two-page,  single-space  letter 
he  also  delayed  releasing  th*- 
statement  in  Washingrton  untii 
November  6.  And  only  then  after 
his  office  confirmed  by  telephonf 
that  the  story  had  been  carried 
in  the  Evening  Herald. 

In  the  release  to  the  nation’s 
press,  Stans’  statement  said  the 
analysis  was  “in  response  tn 
questions  from  .  .  .  the  Rock 
Hill,  South  Carolina  Eveninf 
Herald.” 

Stans  pledged  in  the  letter 
that  the  “tidal  wave”  of  textile 
imports  would  be  curbed. 

Stans,  a  native  of  Minnesota, 
has  a  Rock  Hill  connection.  Hr 
is  a  big-game  hunter  and  about 
20  years  ago  ran  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  Museum  News  for  a 
home  for  some  African  anima! 
heads. 

The  York  County  Children'^ 
Nature  Museum  responded  with 
a  letter,  telephone  call  and  then 
a  personal  visit  by  its  director 

As  the  years  went  by,  the  ani 
mal  heads  were  replaced  with 
full  mounts.  Today,  65  of  the 
African  mounts  were  donated  by 
Stans.  The  value  of  the  whol> 
collection  is  estimated  at  |5  mil 
lion,  perhaps  the  most  extensive 
in  the  nation. 

His  visit  here  in  September 
for  the  dedication  of  Stas-* 
African  Hall  at  the  museum  war 
non-political.  That  was  madr 
known  before  he  arrived.  No  po^ 
litical  questions. 

Stans  matched  $37,500  put  up 
by  the  county  to  expand  the  mu¬ 
seum  and  said  he  was  goinf! 
hunting.  The  hall,  he  :;ai(i. 
reeded  a  full  elephant,  rhinoc¬ 
eros  and  hippopotamus. 


Pneumatic  Drop  Will 
Handle  2400-Lb. 
Newsprint  Rolls 


Economical— Uses  no  power 
Safe— Cushions  fall  with  air  cylinder 
Adaptable— Will  handle  other  heavy  loads 


The  Gifford-Wood  pneumatic  cushion  drop  is 
an  economical  yet  reliable  way  to  lower  heavy 
newsprint  rolls  from  one  level  to  another.  From 
truck  or  floor  level,  the  roll  drops  quickly  on 
a  gig  to  within  3  or  4  feet  of  discharge  level, 
where  it  is  slowed  by  compression  of  air.  As  it 
settles  to  the  lower  level,  sloped  metal  fingers 
on  the  discharge  stand  intermesh  with  bed 
fingers  and  the  roll  is  discharged.  Empty  gig 
then  returns  automatically  to  the  upper  level. 


ADVANTAGES 

•  Won’t  damage  rolls  in  transit. 

•  Inexpensive  to  operate. 

•  Simple  to  install.  Gig  and  other  components 
delivered  preassembled. 

•  Occupies  minimum  space.  Only  a  shallow 
12"  pit  required  for  floor  level  discharge.  No 
pit  necessary  if  used  with  discharge  ramp. 
Minimum  headroom,  7'  10". 


•  Provides  operating  flexibility.  Can  receive 
and  discharge  on  the  same  or  opposite  sides. 
Handles  rolls  30"  up  to  68"  wide.  Maximum 
diameter  42".  Minimum  weight  600  lbs.  May 
be  supplied  to  operate  at  any  practical 
height  above  9  feet. 

•  Requires  minimum  maintenance.  Design  is 
simple  and  rugged.  There  are  few  parts 
subject  to  wear. 


For  additional  information  about  the  Gifford-Wood  Pneu¬ 
matic  Cushion  Roll  Drop,  or  any  other  of  our  heavy-duty 
handling  equipment,  write  to  us  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.  — or  con¬ 
tact  your  Gifford-Wood  sales  representative. 


(5\AJ 


Sales  Offices:  New  York  Tel.  212/532-5248,  Chicago  Tel 
312/354-1562,  Atlanta  Tel.  404/378-7293. 

An  S-W  Industries  Company /Stowe-Woodward  Co.  •  Ebonite  Company  •  Gifford-Wood,  Inc. 


aiFFORO-WOOO  INC. 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  SW  INDUSTRIES.  INC. 
HUDSON,  N  V  IBSSA-TEL.  310/020-7088 
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With  a  KODAK  Rapid  Color  Processor, 
color  prints  are  that  close!  Quick  color  proofs  for  your  editors. 

Camera-ready  color  for  your  engravers.  Display  prints  for  promotion. 

And  you  get  these  speedy  prints  without  sacrificing  reproduction  quality  or  uniformity 
from  a  very  simple,  efficient  system.  There  are  three  KODAK  Rapid  Color  Processor 
models  to  choose  from— 1 1, 16,  and  30— each  witti  compatible  paper  and 
chemistry.  One  even  makes  prints  up  to  30"  x  40".  For  details,  or  a  demonstration 


See  your 
Kbd^d^er 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


Public  relations 
assignments 
and  accounts 

Normal  L.  Wolfson — named 
senior  vicepresident  of  Thomas 
J.  Deegan  Company,  manage¬ 
ment  counsel.  He  began  his 
career  on  the  Newark  Evening 
News  and  owned  his  own  PR 
company  from  1962  until  Janu¬ 
ary  of  1969. 

«  *  * 

Rex  D.  Broome,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Marion  (Ind.) 
Leader-Tribune,  news  editor  of 
the  Rochester  (Ind.)  Sentinel 
and  legislative  correspondent 
for  the  Dayton  (O.)  Journal 
Herald — named  vicepresident  of 
Howard  S.  Wilcox  Inc.  a  PR 
consulting  firm. 

*  *  * 

FPA  Corporation,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Gelman  Instrument  Com¬ 
pany,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and 
Intercraft  Industries,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  have  appointed  Harshe- 
Rotman  &  Druck,  as  PR  coun¬ 
sel. 

*  *  « 

Michael  T.  Denson,  formerly 
a  PR  account  manager  for  0.  S. 
Tyson  and  Company  and  David 
J.  Rokit,  previously  PR  repre¬ 
sentative  with  Bordon  Foods 
and  associate  editor  of  Super¬ 
market  News,  have  joined 


Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck. 

*  *  • 

Rod  Wenz,  former  business 
editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal,  has  joined  the 
PR  firm  of  Holder,  Kennedy  & 
Co. 

•  «  * 

William  M.  Morse,  formerly 
in  PR  Planning  with  Humble 
Oil  Co.,  Houston,  has  joined 
Capitol  Records  in  New  York 
as  eastern  publicity  manager. 

*  •  « 

Harry  K.  Stinger,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Post  in  Norristown,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  PR  vice- 
president  of  the  James  Lees  Ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

*  *  * 

Tony  Bacon,  former  Portland, 
Ore.,  reporter — named  manager 
of  the  Portland  office  of  Jay 
Rockey  Public  Relations.  Robert 
W.  Bucklin,  former  manager  of 
public  relations  for  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  in  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  joins  the  Jay  Rockey 
Seattle  office. 

*  *  « 

Ronald  Sustana,  a  former  AP 
reporter — named  director  of 
corporate  communications  for 
the  R.  J.  Re3molds  Tobacco  Co. 
He  succeeds  Alan  G.  Easton, 
who  has  resigned  to  become  di¬ 
rector  of  PR  for  SCOA  Indus¬ 
tries,  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Barbara  J.  Mock  and  Alan  L. 


Applebaum  have  joined  the  com¬ 
munications  depjfHment  of  CNA 
Financial  Corp.  Miss  Mock  has 
been  a  teacher  and  director  of 
PR  at  Oak  Park  and  River 
Forest  High  School,  and  Apple¬ 
baum,  a  former  reporter  for  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  served 
as  Chicago  representative  of  In¬ 
surance  Information  Institute. 

*  *  « 

Paul  B.  McCroskey,  formerly 
executive  vicepresident  of  Rol^ 
ert  L.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Inc.,  joined 
the  PR  staff  of  Doremus  &  Com¬ 
pany. 

*  •  « 

Frances  Denney  Cosmetics 
and  Great  Scot  Markets  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Arndt,  Preston,  Chapin,  Lamb 
&  Keen,  to  handle  advertising 
and  publicity.  Alfred  E.  (ktnnell 
has  joined  the  New  York  staff 
as  a  publicity  account  manager. 
He  was  an  advertising  manager 
with  Dynamics  Corporation  of 
America. 

•  *  * 

A  marketing  and  education 
oriented  PR  firm,  named  Kanan 
&  Corbin,  Inc.  has  been  formed 
by  the  Wall  Street  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Co.  Herbert  L.  Corbin,  a 
former  PR  account  executive 
with  Daniel  J.  Edelman,  and  a 
former  reporter  for  the  Newark 
News  is  president  of  K  &  C. 

*  *  * 

Everett  E.  Cutter  resigned  as 
PR  director  with  Associated 


Oregon  Industries,  Portland,  to 
be  PR  director  with  Taylor  k 
Associates  Advertising,  Port¬ 
land.  His  successor  is  Jack  /Ass- 
merman,  former  reporter  with 
the  Oregon  JoumaL 
*  •  • 

Jack  Clenaghen  Jr. — named 
president  of  Clenaghen  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore.  He 
success  his  father.  Jack  Clcn-  ^ 
aghen  Sr.,  who  with  Jack  Healy, 
president  of  VIA  Inc.,  have 
formed  a  new  enterprise  to  pro¬ 
duce  television  commercials. 

«  *  • 

Uniroyal  Inc.  has  appointed 

Kathleen  Horan  as  public  rela¬ 

tions  manager-Home  Furnieh- 
ings.  She  was  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  the  public  relatione 
division  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
for  10  years. 

• 

Titles  in  stone 

Des  Moines 

A  “Newspaper  of  the  Year" 
sculpture  was  presented  by  the 
Iowa  Press  Association  to  the 
Drake  University  School  of 
Journalism,  November  18.  De¬ 
picting  a  stone  tablet,  with  a 
central  medallion  bearing  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  title  of  each  of  Iowa’s 
400  newspapers,  the  sculpture 
was  created  by  Richard  Downs, 
former  member  of  the  Drake 
University  art  staff.  A  replica  in 
miniature  is  given  each  year  to 
an  outstanding  Iowa  newspaper. 


GetIVvo  Cheaper 
than  one^Marvie  Says 


Dear  Mar  vie: 

The  12,0(X)  lines  per  hour  throughput  on 
TYPESET-S  isn’t  enough.  1  need  at  least  twice 
that.  1  saw  one  guy  advertising  twice  that. 
What  do  you  think? 

Big  Timer 

Dear  Big: 

The  best  way  to  get  24,000  lines  per  hour 
throughput  is  to  buy  two  TYPESET-8s. 
First  of  all,  't’s  cheaper.  Two  of  ours  cost 
less  than  one  of  the  other  brand.  One  sys¬ 
tem  hacks  up  the  other  so  you  get  security. 
And  furthermore,  you  can  buy  it  from  the 
guys  who  make  computers.  Us. 

Dear  Mar  vie: 

Someone  told  me  that  TYPESET-S  is  less  than 
the  $29,900  1  thought  it  was.  Is  there  a  sale  or 
something? 

Dear  Shop:  Shopper 

The  new  TYPESET-8  goes  for  $16,900  and 
it’s  more  than  a  sale.  It’s  a  design  change 
that  uses  a  non-expandahle  control  for  one 
reader  and  one  punch  that  makes  the  big 
difference.  But  the  machine  has  the  same 


throughput,  the  same  proven  software,  and 
the  same  DIGITAL  organization  standing 
behin^  it. 

Dear  Marvie: 

When  you  got  computerized  typesetting  and 
something  goes  wrong,  who  do  you  call? 

Nervous 

Dear  Nerve: 

If  it’s  TYPESET.8,  call  DIGITAL.  If  it’s 
another  system,  first,  figure  out  if  the 
trouble  is  in  the  hardware,  the  software,  or 
in  the  peripherals.  Then,  check  that  care¬ 
fully,  because  it’s  very  difficult  to  know  for 
sure.  Then  call  the  expert  in  that  special¬ 
ized  field. 

Man  ie  u  ill  he  f^lad  to  hell?  you  with  your  problems. 
Send  them  on  a  postcard,  or  if  more  personal,  in 
a  letter,  to  Marvie,  Digital 
Eiptipment  Corporation, 
Maynard,  Mass.  If  they're 
urgent,  call  (6//) 

SDS 

COM^UTtMtt  •  rw400ULCS 
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A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  BRING  YOU  YOUR  FOOD 

_ _ 


There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  out  that  transportation  costs  are  rising  We  don’t  pretend  to  be  highway 

“special  interests”  in  regard  to  H.R.  along  with  everything  else — just  check  safety  experts,  but  it  seems  to  us  that 

11870,  the  bill  that  would  modernize  your  own  auto  maintenance  bills.  And  it  there  is  more  emotionalism  than  expertise 

weight  limits  for  vehicles  operating  on  the  doesn’t  take  an  expert  to  realize  that  if  in  the  discussion  of  this  bill.  The  issue 

Interstate  Highway  System.  supermarket  operators  can  haul  more  gro-  seems  too  often  to  degenerate  into  a 

A  major  weapon  in  the  supermarket  ceries  from  their  warehouses  to  their  “Let’s  slay  the  awful  dragon”  question, 

industry’s  fight  against  today’s  inflation  stores  each  trip,  at  least  that  part  of  ignoring  the  fact  that  what  is  at  stake  is 

and  rising  food  prices  is  close  scrutiny  food  cost  increases  can  be  offset  some-  permissive  legislation  that  could  allow 

of  every  aspect  of  operating  costs,  what.  people  like  the  supermarket  operators 

coupled  with  a  constant  effort  to  improve,  .  So  passage  of  this  bill  is  a  step  in  who  serve  you  to  use  today’s  highways 
modernize,  and  be  more  efficient  when-  the  right  direction.  It  would  permit  each  under  today's  vehicle  standards,  rather 

ever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  '  State  to  make  its  own  determination —  than  under  standards  set  to  suit  America’s 

Virtually  all  of  your  food  arrives  at  based  on  the  conditions  of  its  roads — as  highway  system  as  it  was  in  1946. 

your  local  supermarket  by  truck.  In  fact,  to  whether  or  not  to  allow  wider  heavier  We’re  working  constantly  to  take  ad- 

last  year  alone  food  chains’  32,000  trac-  trucks  on  them.  vantage  of  every  opportunity  to  operate 

tors  and  97,300  trailers  hauled  121.8  mil-  And  it  isn’t  a  question  of  “special  more  efficiently  in  order  to  keep  the  rising 

lion  tons  of  food  over  2.2  billion  miles  to  interests”  at  all — other  than  the  special  cost  of  food  under  control.  More  modem 

keep  supermarket  shelves  stocked.  interests  of  you  and  other  American  con-  trucks  would  give  us  a  significant  weapon. 

It  doesn’t  take  an  economist  to  figure  sumers.  We  ask  your  help  in  this  fight. 

National  Association  of  Food  Chains  1725  Eye  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
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Design  of  homes 
in  new  feature 

King  Features  Syndicate  on 
Wovember  22  will  introduce  a 
w'eekly  feature  titled,  “Your 
Better  Home — Build  and  Im¬ 
prove”,  aimed  at  actual  and 
prospective  homeowners. 

An  award-winning  architect, 
John  D.  Bloodgood,  will  produce 
the  feature  which  will  comprise 
an  external  drawing  and  floor 
plan  for  a  new  house — plus  an 
artist’s  rendering  of  a  special 
area  to  be  included  in  the  new 
house  or  built  as  an  “improve¬ 
ment”  into  the  reader’s  present 
home. 

Every  fourth  week,  the  fea¬ 
ture  will  focus  on  the  growing 
“second  home”  market — seashore 
cottages,  ski  lodges,  retirement 
homes,  etc.  Professional  archi¬ 
tectural  plans  for  both  the  new 
home  and  the  special  “improve¬ 
ment”  feature  will  be  available 
to  readers  through  KFS. 

Bloodgood  was  for  five  years 
building  editor  of  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens.  He  now  heads  his 
own  design  firm  in  Des  Moines 
and  supervises  the  “Design  Lab” 
for  Professional  Builder,  a  trade 
journal.  He  is  one  of  1969’s  two 
winners  of  the  AIA  First  Honor 
Award  in  the  Homes  for  Better 
Living  Progfram. 


Not  interested 

Regina,  Sask. 

The  City  of  Regina’s  invita¬ 
tion  to  about  25  Canadian  and 
foreign  newspaper  publishers  to 
study  the  possibility  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  second  daily  newspa¬ 
per  here  has  not  elicited  any 
interest  in  the  venture.  A  re¬ 
port  to  city  council  said  nine 
publishers  replied  to  an  invita¬ 
tion.  None  were  interested. 

• 

Going  public 

Quebec 

Le  Soleil  Ltd.,  owner  of  the 
French-language  daily  newspa¬ 
per  Le  Soleil,  will  become  a  pub¬ 
lic  company.  Gabriel  Gilbert 
and  members  of  the  Gilbert 
family  who  own  most  of  the 
shares  will  offer  some  stock  to 
the  public  but  retain  control  of 
the  company. 

• 

Prizes  endowed 

Toronto 

The  National  Newspaper 
Awards,  established  by  the 
Toronto  Men’s  Press  Club  in 
1949  and  financed  since  then  by 
contributions  from  Canadian 
newspapers,  have  become  self- 
sustaining,  the  awards  fund’s 
trustees  annoimced.  The  awards 
fund,  from  which  the  interest 
will  be  used  to  finance  future 
prizes,  has  reached  $61,700. 


Sportsweek  adds 
feature  package 
to  Sunday  paper 

Washington 

The  first  issue  of  Sportsweek 
in  the  Sunday  Star  on  Sunday, 
November  9,  contained  32  pages, 
half  advertising. 

Sports  week  is  supplementing 
the  Star’s  regular  sports  sec¬ 
tion  by  providing  feature  and 
background  stories  with  a  high 
emphasis  on  personalities. 

Editors  of  the  Star  selected 
a  colorful  and  controversial 
sports  writer,  Morris  Siegel,  to 
edit  Sportsw^k. 

Sportsweek  comes  at  a  time 
when  Washington  is  adding 
zest  to  its  sports  appetite  fol¬ 
lowing  the  dazzling  season  of 
the  Senators  under  rookie  man¬ 
ager  Ted  Williams  and  the  Red¬ 
skins  signing  of  taskmaster 
Vince  Lombardi. 

“We’re  using  good  magazine- 
style  copy  and  pictures  that 
you  just  can’t  use  in  daily 
sports  pages,”  said  the  Star’s 
managing  editor,  Charles  Seib. 
“Sportsweek,  with  a  writer  of 
Siegel’s  independent  style,  will 
give  Star  readers  a  totally  new 
feature  approach  to  their  fav¬ 
orite  sport.” 

Besides  the  story  opportuni¬ 
ties  locally,  Siegel  said  he  plans 
material  from  the  national 
sports  scene,  too.  Bylines  of 
syndicated  writers  will  appear 
frequently  along  with  the  Star’s 
sports  staff  that  includes  Mer- 
rell  Whittlesey,  Francis  Stann, 
and  Lew  Atchison. 

Siegel,  whose  “Siegel  at 
Large”  column  has  appeared  in 
the  Star  since  1962,  has  written 
I  for  spirts  pages  of  the  Atlanta 
I  Constitution,  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  the  Washing- 
I  ton  Post  and  the  Washington 
I  Daily  News. 

His  flamboyant  style  earned 
,  Siegel  the  Newspaper  Guild 
!  Sportswriters  Award  twice.  He 
:  also  has  extensive  television  re¬ 
porting  background  on  NBC- 
I  TV  in  Washington. 


Miniglers’  Workshop 

Bethany,  W.Va. 

Bethany  College  will  sponsor  a 
religious  journalism  workshop 
for  ministers  and  laymen  here 
August  10-15.  The  seminar 
leader  will  be  Dr.  Chester  A. 
Sillars,  director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Church  Relations  and 
ministerial  training  at  Bethany, 
j  Registration  forms  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  him  at 
I  Bethany,  W.Va.,  26032.  The  fee 


Cape  Argus  wiU 
doff  the  Cape 

Cape  Town 
The  Cape  Argus  will  change 
its  name  to  “the  Argus"  on  De¬ 
cember  1. 

It  is  112  years  since  a  steam 
printing  press  at  63  Shortmar- 
ket  Street,  owned  by  Saul  Solo¬ 
mon,  a  man  of  small  stature  but 
“possessed  of  the  energy  and 
courage  of  a  giant,”  produced  a 
new  newspaper. 

And  for  112  years  that  news¬ 
paper  has  been  known  as  “The 
Cape  Argus”,  although  its  full 
and  proper  title  all  this  time  has 
been  “the  Cape  Argus  and  Mer¬ 
cantile  Advertiser".  Street  vend¬ 
ors  call  it  “Argie”. 

$5,000  prize  posted 
for  tv  journalism 

Los  Angixes 
The  UCLA  Graduate  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  announces 
that  in  1970  the  Dumont  Award 
will  be  conferred  exclusively  in 
the  field  of  television  journal¬ 
ism.  The  award,  a  trophy  and  a 
cash  prize  of  $5,000,  will  be 
given  on  the  basis  of  “excellence 
in  journalism  on  basic  issues.” 

Each  entry,  whether  a  docu¬ 
mentary,  single  news  program, 
report,  or  series  of  reports,  must 
have  been  first  broadcast  during 
1969.  Entries  must  be  received 
no  later  than  February  1,  1970. 
The  winner  will  be  announced 
early  in  April,  1970. 

The  progfram  will  be  coordi¬ 
nated  by  Maury  Green,  news¬ 
man,  author,  and  lecturer  at 
UCLA.  Official  forms  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  him,  c/o 
Graduate  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles,  Ca.  90024.  U.S.A 
• 

Briggs  named  UPI’s 
Eastern  wire  chief 

Pittsburgh 
Appointment  of  Grover  H 
Briggs  as  Eastern  Division  com¬ 
munications  manager  for  United 
Press  International  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Richard  E.  Fales, 
division  manager. 

Briggs,  a  native  of  Syraruse. 
was  employed  as  a  Teletype  op¬ 
erator  and  maintenance  tech¬ 
nician  with  Western  Union  and 
the  Associated  Press  prior  to 
joining  UPI  in  New  York  in 
1938.  He  later  worked  in  the 
Albany  bureau  before  his  trans¬ 
fer  to  Pittsburgh  in  1942. 

Briggs  was  named  Pittsburg 
chief  operator  in  1944.  In  his 
new  post,  he  will  supervise  UPl 
communications  facilities  in 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Del¬ 
aware,  Maryland,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 


THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING  IS 
ALTOONA  .  .  .  ^TEST-TOWN,  PA.” 

Altoona  offers  all  the  ingredients  for  a  successful  test  schedule 
in  one  handy  pocket:  A  compact,  one-c-ounty  market,  isolated 
from  major  outside  influences,  yet  centrally  located,  with  t\pi- 
cal  distribution  and  cooperative  retailers. 

Altoona  shoppers  buy  (at  the  rate  of  $3.9  •:  ;!n  ,i  a  week!) 
products  they  see  advertised  in  the  .M.TO'  \  '  .MIHROIl,  read 
by  9f>t  of  Altoona  families,  4  «)jt  of  5  Blj'  .i.mty  homes.  .\nd 
growing  lineage  figures  prove-  tliat  ad  <  •  ..^.-rs  know  it. 

Test  in  Altoona.  liV.  a  rich,  satisfying  e.\perience! 

Hltoona  SKicror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 
24 
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Complete  the  14th  market 
with  the  St.  Paul  “half” 


14 


Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
comprise  the  14th  market. 


e*je»  < 


It  takes  newspapers  from 
both  cities  to  maximize 
the  economic  potential  of  the  total 
market. 

Minneapolis  coverage  in  St.  Paul 
is  only  16%- leaving  84%  untouched 
and  unaffected  by  your  advertising. 

The  St.  Paul  newspaper  delivers 
saturation  coverage  of  the  St.  Paul 
half- an  area’ of  629,200  people  with 
buying  power  in  excess  of  one  billion 
dollars  annually. 


IN  ST.  .  PAUl-MINNEAPOLIS,  AN 
ADVERTISER  MUST  USE  BOTH 
NEWSPAPERS  TO  REACH  BOTH 
"HAIVES"  Of  THE  TWIN  CITY 
MARKETI  Each  of  tho  two  popori 
dolivors  saturation  coverogo  of 
only  its  own  "half"  of  the  metropoli- 


Hspateh  and  Pianeer  Press 


A  RIDDER  NEWSPAPER 
Represenfafives 

SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER,  INC. 

York  •  Detroit  •  Chicago  •  Philadelphia  •  Atlanta  •  lo»  Angeles  •  San  Francisco  •  Minneapolis  •  Dallas 
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Marion  (Ohio)  Star  editor  Warren  G.  Hard-  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  indicted  for  murder  Dempsey  knocks  out  Carpentier  In  fourth 
ing  inaugurated  as  29th  U.S.  President.  of  a  paymaster  in  crime  of  the  year.  round  to  win  heavyweight  championship. 


These  were  the  big  news  stories  in  1921,  when 
Editor  &  Publisher  produced  the  first  YEAR  BOOK 

NOW ...  a  big  600-page  50th  Anniversary  Edition 
of  the  biggest  reference  library  of  the  newspaper 
industry  takes  you  into  the . . . 


Complete  data  on  U.S.,  Canadian,  European,  Central  and 
South  American,  Asian,  African,  Australasian  daily  news¬ 
papers  . . .  with  personnel,  circulations,  rates,  other  data. 

Complete  list  of  U.S.  and  Canadian  ^weekly  newspapers. 

Directory  of  suppliers  and  manufacturers  of  newspaper 
machinery,  equipment  and  supplies. 

Lists  of  newspaper  advertising  representatives,  mat  serv¬ 
ices,  advertising  agencies,  syndicates  and  news  services. 

Information  on  journalism  awards,  schools,  books,  films, 
newsprint,  clubs,  associations,  wage  scales. 

SPECIAL  HISTORIAL  DATA  comparing  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  today  with  50  years  ago! 


Advertising  deadlines:  For  newspaper  section,  December 
26,  1969.  For  newspaper  services,  January  2,  1970. 

Reserve  your  advertising  space  today! 

ADVERTISING  RATES:  Full  page.  $795:  half  page.  $466;  quarter  page.  $275; 
eighth  page.  $164,  sixteenth-page.  $100;  or  your  E&P  contract  rates  apply. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


•  (212)  752-7050 


Heads  historians 

Phoenix 

Harry  Montgomery,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  snd  Phoenix  Gazette,  has 
been  named  president  of  the 
Arizona  Pioneers’  Historical  So¬ 
ciety. 


31  city  editors 
come  to  seminar 


Newspapers  in  20  states  and 
the  Province  of  Ontario  will  be 
represented  at  a  two-week  Sem¬ 
inar  for  City  Editors  beginning 
Monday  (December  1)  at  the 
American  Press  Institute, 

The  members  are: 

Sam  W.  Ayers,  Greenville  (S. 
C.)  Piedmont. 

Eileen  M.  Campion,  Yonkers 
(N.Y.)  Herald  Statesman. 

.John  D.  Curran,  Sault  Ste, 
Marie  (Ont.)  Daily  Star. 

John  D.  DeBiase,  Oneonta  (N. 
y.)  Star. 

Scott  T.  Donaldson,  Elmira 
(N.Y.)  Star-Gazette  and  Sun¬ 
day  Telegram. 

Louis  P.  Florian,  Washington 
(Pa.)  Observer  and  Reporter. 
John  E.  Friedell,  Racine 
Topping  a  list  of  appoint-  (Wise.)  Journal-Times  and  Sun- 
ments  in  the  newsroom  of  the  day  Bulletin. 

Passaic  Herald-News  recently  L.  Leonard  Gauldin,  Beckley 
was  the  promotion  of  Rodney  (W.  Va.)  Post-Herald. 

L.  Odell  from  night  editor  to  James  R.  George,  Rockford 
managing  editor.  (Ill.)  Register-Republic. 

Richard  Drukker,  president-  John  W.  Gifford,  Concord  (N. 
publisher,  also  announced  the  H.)  Daily  Monitor. 
following  assignments  to  the  Robert  A.  Hastings  Lynn 
itaflf  of  executive  editor  Arthur  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening  Item. 

G.  McMahon:  Bradford  A.  Hathaway,  New 

Eugene  Murphy — from  city  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
editor  to  news  editor,  a  new  Times 

posfc.  James.  F.  Heflfeman,  Duluth 

Stanley  E.  Gusty— from  as-  {Mmn.)'  News-Tribune. 
listant  city  editor  to  city  editor.  David  R.  Jewett,  Vancouver 
C.  Richard  Paduch— from  sub-  (Wash.)  Columbian. 
urban  editor  to  night  editor.  James  Robert  Johnson,  Golds- 

G.  John  Anderson — to  chief  (N.C.)  News-Argus. 

photographer,  a  new  post.  Shreveport 

Odell  first  went  to  work  for  (^a.)  Journal. 
the  Herald-News  in  1939  after  , 

having  been  a  school  sports  col-  (C®""  )  Morning  Record. 
umnist.  He  graduated  from  Geor^  Kolesnikovs,  Niopora 
Washington  and  Lee  University.  (Ont.)  Erenmp  Review. 

In  the  1940’s  he  left  the  Herald-  , 

News  to  work  for  the  AP,  then 

Office  of  War  Information  and  ,  J®®  M.  McFadden,  Alabama 

the  Psychological  Warfare  Di-  Montgomery. 

vision.  He  returned  to  the  news-  ,  W  James  Murdick,  Tomng- 

naoer  in  1946  as  a  renorter  (Conn.)  Register. 

paper  in  1U40  as  a  reporter.  v  PioVinrHa«n  Wi-n. 


WiLUAM  Healey — to  director 
of  news  services  for  Field  En¬ 
terprises  Corp.,  Chicago.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  in  a  similar  position 
with  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
Chicago. 

«  «  • 

Al  Bradshaw  Jr.,  associate 
city  editor,  moves  up  to  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star, 
Tucson,  succeeding  Barbara 
Sears  who  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  co-ordinator  of  college  re¬ 
lations  for  Pima  College  there. 


Rodney  L.  Odell 

Odell  ig  promoted 
to  managing  editor 


is  donated  by  the  Winchester-  f,oro  (Mass.)  Sun— to  the  pub- 
Western-Di vision  of  Olin  Corp.  Uc  relations  staff  of  National 

Latham  was  honored  Novem-  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Ver- 
ber  12  at  the  11th  annual  sem-  niont  as  editor  of  Contact,  home 
inar  on  Firearms  and  Amuni-  office  publication.  She  succeeds 
tion  Development  in  Lambert-  ann  della  Chiesa  (Smith), 
ville,  N.J.  The  award  is  a  editor  for  the  last  seven  years, 
bronze  statue  of  the  Winchester  who  recently  married  Wiluam 
“Horse’n  Rider.”  Latham  also  Smith,  editor  of  the  Sunday 
received  a  Winchester  Theodore  Cape  Cod  Standard  Times. 
Roosevelt  Commemorative  Model  *  *  * 

rifle 

Lathkm’s  many  contributions  ,  Richard  S.  KiUNTZ,  re^rter 
to  the  outdoor  sports,  both  ^®r  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
through  his  writings  and  his  ac-  Adams  re- 

tive  participation  in  conserva-  P®rter  for  the  St.  Louw  Post- 

tion  organizations  were  noted  in  /®®'P‘®"^f., 

the  citation.  the  1969  Con  Lee  Kelliher 

^  ^  ^  awards  to  young  new’smen  with 

Arthur  L.  North,  whose  16  Careers, 

years  service  on  the  New  York 
News  includes  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  writer,  promotion 
events  administrator,  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  in  the  business 
office — appointed  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  ANPA  Newspaper 
Information  Service. 


!lc/t  n 

^  AND  COfM>ANY 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


(919)  833-3018 
RALEIGH.  N.C. 
BOX  &09I 


NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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[RCULATION 

Games  you  can  play 
to  pep  up  salesmen 


By  Al  Lowdermilk 
Circolation  Manacer 

Orange  County  News,  Garden  Grove,  Calif. 


Dreaming  up  new  incentives 
is  what  changes  the  circulation 
manager’s  routine  from  monthly 
circles  to  a  straight  climbing 
graph  of  progress.  A  good  in¬ 
centive  should  either  bring  a 
sparkle  in  their  eyes  or  create  a 
big  dream  bubble. 

One  of  the  most  successful 
contests  we’ve  run  is  one  where 
all  participate,  but  not  always 
does  the  top  producer  win.  This 
past  month  ours  ran  like  this, 
for  each  10  orders  our  sub  ad¬ 
visors  would  draw  a  card.  The 
best  POKER  HAND  won  a 
week-end  cabin,  near  Big  Bear 
for  their  entire  family.  This 
contest  al?o  gave  the  sub  ad¬ 
visors  Sunday  A.M.  off  too,  an¬ 
other  big  feature. 

This  contest  creates  a  lot  of 
wholesome  competition  and  lots 
of  chatter  around  the  contest 
chart.  When  the  first  deck  has 
been  used,  we  continued  with  a 
second  deck  of  cards.  The  win¬ 
ner  can  be  sent  to  various 
places,  such  as  mentioned,  or 
Las  Vegas. 

When  kicking  off  a  contest,  a 
Bingo  Game  could  be  used.  For 
example  3  or  4  rounds  seems  to 
.stir  your  people  up  for  a  good 
contest  by  taking  all  contestants 
to  dinner,  then  return  to  your 
plant  for  the  final  Bingo  Pay 
off.  Everybody  receives  1  free 
card.  Set  up  your  prizes  in  A, 
B,  C  and  D  divisions.  The  Bingo 
winners  select  prizes  from  the 
division  they  won  by  the  number 
of  orders  they  wrote  in  the  en¬ 
tire  contest.  A  grand  finale  to 
this  contest,  is  to  award  the  top 

'let  the  punishment 
fa  the  crime’’ 

Ah,  that  it  were  so.  But  in  cases  of  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of 
privacy  or  copyright  violations  it  just 
may  not  happen  that  way.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  juries  sometimes  decide  in  favor  of 
the  underdog  simply  because  he  is  the 
underdog.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  “top 
dog"  to  be  hit  with  a  damage  suit,  you 
just  have  to  be  part  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  industry.  Elution?  An  Hmployers 
Special  Excess  Insurance  Policy.  De¬ 
cide  what  you  can  afford  in  case  of  a 
judgment  against  you,  and  we'll  cover 
any  excess.  For  details  and  rates,  write 
to;  Dept.  D,  EMPLOYERS  REIN¬ 
SURANCE  CORP.,  21  West  lOth, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  6410.^;  New  York, 
111  John;  San  Francisco,  220  Mont¬ 
gomery;  Chicago,  175  W.  Jackson; 
Atlanta,  34  Peachtree,  N.E. 


solicitor  with  a  cream  pie  who 
in  turn  may  throw  it  at  their 
favorite  supervisor. 

I’ve  talked  to  many  circula¬ 
tion  managers  and  promotion 
managers.  There  is  a  consensus 
that  you  definitely  need  a  prize, 
trip  or  special  contest,  other 
than  cash  to  create  excitement, 
enthusiasm  and  full  participa¬ 
tion. 

Your  people  will  work  hard, 
dreaming  of  that  trip  to  Las 
Vegas  or  Lake  Tahoe,  but  when 
its  over  and  they’ve  won  they’ll 
prefer  to  cash  out.  Although 
many  felt  that  they  shouldn’t 
always  be  allowed  to  cash  out  as 
after  they  make  the  trip,  it  stirs 
them  up  for  the  next  time 
around  and  their  chatter  about 
the  trip  enthuses  others. 

A  few  you  can  try 

In  our  contests  we’ve  tried  to 
make  the  standings  a  simple 
project,  to  constantly  let  every¬ 
one  know  where  they  stand. 
Here  are  some  ideas: 

Manager  of  the  month:  Based 
on  50  points  per  order,  le.ss  100 
points  per  complaint.  Winner 
could  receive  a  cash  bond.  This 
promotes  sales  and  improves 
service. 

Bum  out:  Each  area  or  dis¬ 
trict  receives  a  contest  sheet 
with  the  contest  rules  plainly 
written,  then  in  circles  write 
with  lemon  juice  the  name  of 
the  prize.  When  a  person  quali¬ 
fies  to  select  a  prize,  they  choose 
a  circle  then  by  slowly  heating 
the  paper  with  a  match.  The 
lemon  juice  reappears  as  visible 
writing. 

A  Tab  Board:  Is  also  very  ef¬ 
fective  and  can  be  used  in  the 
same  manner.  Just  list  a  prize 
under  a  tab  that  is  stapled  to  a 
chart,  they  win  whatever  is 
listed  under  the  tab  they  select. 

Wheeler  Dealer  contests  at 
car  license  or  income  tax  time 
can  be  extremely  effective.  First 
put  your  initial  incentive  out, 
saying,  tell  us  what  you’d  like  to 
earn  and  we  will  tell  you  how  to 
get  it.  Let  us  pay  your  taxes  or 
buy  your  licenses.  Set  yourself 
up  a  chart  as  to  your  planned 
pay  off,  as  they  come  in,  make 
them  a  deal  from  your  planned 
chart.  Your  costs  won’t  hit  you 
too  hard,  as  some  won’t  hit  their 
goal.  Make  their  goal  realistic 


and  work  out  a  program  for  ^ 

them  on  how  to  hit  it.  In  case  15  carriers  share 
someone  makes  a  very  high  tar-  $1500  scholarships 
get,  you  might  also  give  them  a 

secondary  goal.  Cincinnati 

Our  salespeople  have  a  great  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  hon- 
concern  about  the  cost  of  main-  ored  its  Outstanding  News- 
taining  their  cars.  Short  one  paperboys  for  1969.  The  15  boys 
week  contests  consisting  of  “Fill  were  selected  from  450  entrants 
your  Tank”,  “New  Tires”,  etc.  in  the  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Ken- 
can  really  stir  them  up.  tucky  areas.  The  boys  -were 

We  use  the  incentive  program  judged  on  their  performance  in 
for  bill  collection  also.  If  all  newspaper  route  management, 
bills  are  paid  in  full  by  a  desig-  scholastic  achievement,  personal 
nated  date,  a  bonus  would  be  activity  and  community  service, 
given.  Some  months  no  regular  Walter  Santel,  assistant  cir- 
bonus  is  paid  if  a  balance  is  due  culation  director,  presented  the 
in  an  area.  boys  and  their  parents  at  a  ban- 

As  we  all  realize,  we  can  en-  quet  in  the  Terrace  Hilton 
thuse  most  of  our  people  with  Hotel.  A.  Robert  Oehler,  vice- 
our  contests,  but  the  fire  can  president  and  circulation  direc- 
sure  bum  out  fast  if  they  in  tor,  congratulated  each  of  the 
turn  can’t  get  a  spark  out  of  boys  and  awarded  them  desk 
their  salesboys.  trophies.  Four  scholarships  to- 

*  *  *  taling  $1500  were  awarded  to 

the  two  top  winners  in  each  di¬ 
ll  OF  A  STRIKE  . . .  insion  by  ^ancis  L.  Dale,  presi- 

,  dent  and  publisher, 

keep  your  carrier  or-  _ 

intact  during  a  pro-  qjj  the  boys’  accident  insurance 
during  the  period  of  the  strike 
s  some  thin^  done  by  measure  of  gfood  will,  Staw- 
stawniak,  circulation  ^^k  said.  This  was  helpful, 
uring  the  recent  Erie  stawniak  said,  in  holding  the 
es-News  strike,  carrier  organization. 

il  30,  Stawniak  wrote  , 

paper  boys  and  their 

Sheriff,  cleared 
X  by  jury,  arrests 

.  A  business  reply  exposc  rcDorter 

included  making  it  •■r  Jr 

r  boys  to  reply.  Knoxvillb,  Tenn. 

/  3,  with  settlement  Willard  Yarbrough,  staff 
:tually  came  July  16),  ^.j-iter  for  the  Knoxville  News- 
wrote  the  boys  that  Sentinel  whose  articles  on  law 
I  few  days,  we’ll  re-  enforcement  in  East  Tennessee 
nal  operations  includ-  ^  indictment  of  Sevier 

j  County  Sheriff  Millard  H.  Gib- 

Datly  Times  and  Sun.  ^  extortion, 

r-News  to  our  custom-  arrested  and  jailed  by  the 

.  ,  ,  ,  same  sheriff  November  6  on  a 

;er  included  a  coupon  jiving, 

es  to  indicate  “I  will,  pj 

."S^e'^ove^ ”  Forge  came  less  than  six  hours 

t  we’ll  be  sure  to  send  sheriff  was  acquitted 

/Iron  by  a  Circuit  Court  jury.  The 
.Ilf  fliA  eonnnn  below  sheriff  Served  notice  that  he  in- 
Tt  Yarbrough  and 

.MoXL^rududa^"  tho  N^ntmal  for  liW 

While  Yarbrough  was  locked 
0  boys  in  the  carrier  ‘be  County  jail  his  car  was 
on,  1,000  responded  searched  by  Sheriff  Gibson  and 
would  resume  their  his  deputies  and  Yarbrough  was 
Stawniak  reported,  chared  with  cari^ng  a  con- 
pons  were  divided  by  sealed  weapon.  A  38-caliber 
howing  where  replace-  pistol  was  found  in  a  briefcase, 
e  required  when  regu-  locked  in  the  trunk  of  Yar- 
ielivery  resumed.  brough’s  car. 

ter  contained  the  ad-  Yarbrough  said  that  while  at- 
“Important:  If  you  tending  a  meeting  for  the  Ten- 
resume  delivery  to  nessee  Academy  of  General 
imers  when  the  strike  Practice  in  Gatlinburg,  near 
lis  coupon  must  be  re-  Pigeon  Forge,  he  drank  one  and 
t  once  so  that  your  one-half  paper  cups  of  beer 
1  will  not  be  assigned  while  eating  oysters, 
e  else,”  If  tried,  Yarbrough  will  face 

tion  the  Times-News  two  judges  who  have  been  mcn- 
assumed  the  premium  tioned  in  his  articles. 
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IN  CASE  OF  A  STRIKE  . . . 

How  to  keep  your  carrier  or¬ 
ganization  intact  during  a  pro¬ 
longed  strike — 

Here  are  some  things  done  by 
Vincent  Stawniak,  circulation 
director,  during  the  recent  Erie 
(Pa.)  Times-News  strike. 

On  April  30,  Stawniak  wrote 
Erie  newspaper  boys  and  their 
parents  that  the  boys  could,  if 
they  were  inclined,  resume  de¬ 
livery  of  their  routes — ^to  cus¬ 
tomers  who  might  w’ant  the 
newspaper.  A  business  reply 
card  was  included  making  it 
simple  for  boys  to  reply. 

On  July  3,  with  settlement 
near  (it  actually  came  July  16), 
Stawniak  wrote  the  boys  that 
“Within  a  few  days,  we’ll  re¬ 
sume  normal  operations  includ¬ 
ing  home  delivery  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  Daily  Times  and  Sun¬ 
day  Times-News  to  our  custom¬ 
ers.” 

The  letter  included  a  coupon 
with  spaces  to  indicate  “I  will, 
I  won’t  be  returning  to  my  route 
after  the  strike  is  over.” 

“So  that  we’ll  be  sure  to  send 
your  paper  to  the  regular  drop¬ 
off,  clip  out  the  coupon  below 
and  send  it  back  to  us  in  the 
postage-paid  envelope  included,” 
the  letter  said. 

Of  1,200  boys  in  the  carrier 
organization,  1,000  responded 
that  they  would  resume  their 
routes,  Stawniak  reported. 
These  coupons  were  divided  by 
districts  showing  where  replace¬ 
ments  were  required  when  regu¬ 
lar  home  delivery  resumed. 

The  letter  contained  the  ad¬ 
monition:  “Important:  If  you 
intend  to  resume  delivery  to 
your  customers  when  the  strike 
is  over,  this  coupon  must  be  re¬ 
turned  at  once  so  that  your 
route  area  will  not  be  assigned 
to  someone  else,” 

In  addition  the  Times-News 
publisher  assumed  the  premium 


Don  t  stop 
the  presses 


Tea  Hunter,  soutn-uentrai  Regional  Manager 

•  t 

Sta-Hi  Stacker/251  keeps  your  bundle  rate  at  maximum. 

Stacker  jams  are  a  thing  of  the  past . . .  they  simply  can't  happen  with  the  proven  Sta-Hi 
Stacker/251.  Any  irregularity  in  the  paper  stream  is  corrected  before  it  enters  the  Stacker. 

But  this  is  just  one  of  the  fine  features  of  the  versatile  Stacker/251.  Positive 
control  of  product  makes  it  ideal  for  stackerizing  of  inserting  operations  . . .  there’s  no 
danger  of  fall-out.  Portability  gives  you  capability  for  two  operations  —  daily  production  and 
inserting  —  for  the  price  of  one  Stacker/251.  (You  can’t  beat  that  for  a  bargain.)  And  odd 
bundles  are  produced  automatically  with  the  amazing  Vari-Count  Programming  System. 

Combine  all  of  this  with  Sta-Hi’s  new  Bundle  Escort  System  Totalizer  (BEST) 
for  the  finest  in  modern  mailroom  automation.  Get  the  full  Sta-Hi  story  . . . 
write  or  call  collect  today. 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 

World  Htadquarlars.  2601  Campus  Oriva.  Nawport  Baach,  California  92663.  (714)  833-1000 


435  North  Michigan  Avanua 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
(312/467-4441) 


1702  North  Illinois 
Wichita.  Kansas  67203 
(316/942  6225) 


676  Wintars  Avanua 
Paramus.  Naw  Jarsay  07652 
(201/261-4354) 


Wyndham  Austin  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
315  12th  Avanua 
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Saturday  ad 
linage  grows 

San  Francisco 

Saturday  retail  advertising 
linage  has  increased  in  San 
Francisco  suburban  dailies  as  a 
result  of  the  Sunday  opening  of 
major  shopping  centers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  spot  check. 

Results  of  the  Sunday  sales 
are  highly  gratifying  to  major 
establishments,  advertising  man¬ 
agers  also  advised.  In  some 
cases  the  volume  has  e.xcecded 
all  expectations  of  retailers. 

Some  of  the  Saturday  copy  is 
plus  advertising  placed  after  the 
Sunday  opening  test  proved  suc¬ 
cessful.  Originally  major  stores 
stated  frankly  that  the  Sunday 
sales  activities  would  be  devel¬ 
oped  without  amplification  of 
budgets. 

The  decision  on  whether  Sun¬ 
day  openings  will  continue  after 
the  holidays  rests  with  the  store 
operators  themselves,  ad  man¬ 
agers  pointed  out.  Some  news¬ 
paper  executives  believe  that  a 
definite  trend  is  being  estab¬ 
lished.  Others  are  taking  a  wait- 
and-see  attitude. 

Suburban  dailies  reporting 
both  linage  gains  in  Saturday 
copy  include  the  Palo  Alto 
Times,  San  Mateo  Times  and  the 


San  Rafael  Independent- Jour¬ 
nal, 

Sunday  volume  continues 
high.  sai<l  Robert  Ward,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Newspaper  Printing  Co., 
agency  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chrunirle,  San  Francusett  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  the  Sundau  Exam¬ 
iner  (t  Chronicle. 

o 

Ads  to  ask  stand 
of  blacks  on  suit 

Los  Angeles 

Newspaper  advertising  will  be 
used  to  learn  if  members  of  the 
local  black  community  wish  to 
be  excluded  from  a  suit  charg¬ 
ing  Los  Angeles  police  with  bru¬ 
tality. 

The  plan  was  drawn  after  a 
federal  judge’s  study  of  a  class 
action  brought  on  behalf  of  cer¬ 
tain  Negroes  and  all  other  black 
community  members.  Ads  placed 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex¬ 
aminer,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  in  Negro  weekly  newspapers 
early  in  1970  will  outline  the 
nature  of  the  suit,  report  where 
copies  may  be  seen  and  carry  a 
coupon  to  be  filled  in  by  those 
not  wishing  to  join  in  the  court 
action.  The  plaintiffs  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  attorneys  for  the 
Western  Center  on  Law  and 
Poverty  and  the  ACLU. 


Sketches  used 
to  catch  mood 
of  war  protest 

The  Long  Island  Press  supple¬ 
mented  its  coverage  of  the 
Washington  war  protest  by  as¬ 
signing  an  artist  to  sketch  his 
impressions  of  the  scene. 

William  Negron,  graphic  art¬ 
ist,  designer  and  art  teacher, 
caught  some  of  the  moods  of  the 
Moratorium  march  in  pen  and 
ink  drawings.  The  Press  used  a 
half-page  layout  of  them  Sat¬ 
urday,  and  a  four  column  line- 
tone  display  on  page  one  and 
almost  a  full  page  of  drawings 
on  page  two  Sunday. 

“We  feel  there  is  a  role  in 
journalism  for  the  fine  artist — 
as  there  is  for  the  fine  photog¬ 
rapher  or  the  interpretative  cor¬ 
respondent,”  said  David  Jacobs, 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Newhouse  newspaper. 

“We’re  not  trying  to  use  the 
artist  as  an  illustrator,  however, 
but  to  enlist  his  special  talent 
as  another  ingredient  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  catch  the  feel  of  an 
event.” 

Negron  covered  a  murder  trial 
for  the  paper  not  long  ago.  But 
this  was  the  first  time  the  Press 
tried  it  from  a  distance  on  a 
deadline  basis.  What  made  it 
possible  was  a  combination  of 
electronic  gadgetry  and  the  air¬ 
plane. 

“Bill’s  first  drawings  were 
transmitted  to  us  by  Xerox 
Telecopier,”  Jacobs  said.  “In  a 
simple  telephone  hookup,  we  re¬ 
ceived  an  81^  X  12  transmission 
every  six  minutes.  With  two 
sketches  on  a  sheet,  that  meant 
up  to  20  pieces  an  hour.  Another 
batch  of  drawings  was  sent  by 
plane. 

• 

Larsen  firm  buys 
printing  company 

Hamden,  Conn. 

Outstanding  stock  of  Hamden 
Chronicle  Printing  Co.  has  been 
acquired,  for  an  undisclosed 
sum,  by  Imprint  Inc.  of  West 
Hartford.  The  local  plant  prints 
weekly  newspapers,  school  pa¬ 
pers  and  shopping  tabloids.  'The 
weeklies  include  the  Hamden 
Chronicle,  which  is  not  involved 
in  the  stock  transfer. 

Imprint,  a  holding  company, 
publishes  two  weeklies,  the 
West  Hartford  News  and  the 
Wethersfield  Post, 

Christopher  Larsen,  Imprint 
president,  and  William  A.  Mc¬ 
Donough,  Hamden  Chronicle 
president,  said  expansion  plans 
are  under  consideration. 

Larsen’s  father  is  Roy  E. 
Larsen,  board  chairman  of  Time 
Inc. 
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Reader  poll 
gives  Nixon 
endorsement 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune's  poll  of 
reader  reaction  to  President 
Nixon’s  Vietnam  speech  drew  a 
total  of  50,600  printed  ballots, 
of  which  30,341  or  60  percent, 
approved  the  President’s  policy. 

The  ballots  were  printed  in  all 
editions  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
from  November  6  through  No¬ 
vember  9. 

The  four  alternatives  and 
final  totals  on  each  were: 

1.  Gradual  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  as  rapidly  as 
the  South  Vietnamese  can  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  their  de¬ 
fense.  For:  30,341. 

2.  Immediate  cease-fire  with 
concessions  in  Paris  acceptable 
to  North  Vietnamese  negotia¬ 
tors.  For:  864. 

3.  Immediate  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  and  aid,  leav¬ 
ing  the  solutions  and  Asian  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  Asian  people.  For: 
5,490. 

4.  Resume  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  press  for  a  quick 
military  victory.  For:  13,905. 

In  addition  to  the  50,600  bal¬ 
lots  clipped  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  newspaper  also  re¬ 
ceived  1,989  facsimile  copies 
which  were  not  included  in  the 
final  tally,  but  were  counted 
separately.  The  relative  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  four  propositions  re¬ 
mained  the  same  in  these  bal¬ 
lots. 

Results  of  the  poll  were  de¬ 
livered  to  President  Nixon  by 
Russell  Freeburg,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Press  Service.  In 
a  letter  to  the  President  telling 
of  the  balloting,  Harold  F. 
Grumhaus,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  wrote; 

“The  Tribune  has  been 
pleased  to  perform  this  service 
for  its  readers.  We  hope  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  useful  to  you  and 
to  congressional  leaders  .  .  .  .  ” 

Grumhaus  also  wrote  to  Con¬ 
gressional  leaders  and  all  mcm- 
i)ers  of  the  Illinois  delegation  in 
Congress  advising  them  of  the 
results  of  the  balloting. 

• 

Challain  at  Parade 

Victor  Chaltain  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  sales  staff  of 
Parade,  the  Sunday  newspaper 
magazine.  The  announcement 
was  m.nde  by  Roger  Madden, 
Eastern  sales  manager.  For  the 
past  20  years  Chaltain  has  b«en 
associated  with  This  Week  as 
Eastern  sales  manager. 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


Making  the  reader  Day 


RlGbESlTQiM§! 


^>0  Not  Disturb'  . 
---Exc*pt  For  War 


;  Ihe  Mcjid'Ci 


Captive 

Hands... 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Eidtorial  Consultant,  Copley  International  Corp. 


Both  of  these  stories  were  written  by  men,  one 
lining  the  interview  with  Ralph  Salerno,  the  former 
New  York  policeman  who  wrote  the  book  about  the 
Mafia.  Why  aren’t  more  men  writing  general-assign¬ 
ment  stories  for  Women’s  departments?  Their  copy 
introduces  a  pleasing  change  into  the  section’s  flavor. 

The  caption  on  the  flve-column  art  in  this  page 
is  only  about  half  as  wide  as  the  zinc.  Another  angle : 
Captions  don’t  have  to  square  up  with  the  metal. 

"rhe  scope  of  the  section  is  echoed  by  the  way  the 
word  “Day”  is  used  in  the  flag — tuesDay,  saturDay. 

The  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion  recently  put  out  a  handy  little  t>ooklet  of  guide¬ 
lines  for  practically  every  department  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  Its  chapter  on  Women’s  sections  should  be 
required  reading  for  every  Woman’s  editor — and 
every  publisher. 

Quote:  “News  of  primary  interest  to  women  in¬ 
cludes  plenty  of  real  gut  issues — legislative  flghts  on 
birth  control,  abortion  laws,  obscenity,  women’s 
struggle  for  equal  rights  in  emplo}rment  and  else¬ 
where.  successful  women,  women  who  have  had  a 
pa  It  in  making  men  successful,  women  who  wield 
influence  and  power.” 

Quote:  “Give  thought  to  your  layouts.  Use  white 
sp:icc  for  maximum  effect.  Study  other  papers  for 
ideas,” 

Yes,  Study  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  for  example. 
It  has  a  morning  circulation  of  169,686  in  a  city  of 
218.«iOO. 

Til  is  is  the  size  of  city  where  a  newspaper  often 
is  a  thrall  to  blandishments  of  the  society  set. 

It  doesn’t  have  to  be  that  way. 


It’s  refreshing  to  see  superb  magazine  devices 
used  in  a  Women’s  section. 

Here  are  two  prize  examples  from  the  St.  Petera- 
burg  (Fla.)  Times.  The  legend  in  the  flag  says  the 
section  “.  .  .  reports  on  the  family,  the  cultural  en¬ 
vironment,  toDay’s  life  styles.” 

That’s  a  succinct  appraisal  of  what  Women’s  sec¬ 
tions  should  be  doing  instead  of  alxlicating  their 
space  to  the  tyranny  of  the  local  400  and  its  busy- 
busy  pure  Soc  activities,  tea  and  crumpets  and  knit¬ 
ting  societies. 

Let’s  look  at  some  of  the  elements.  The  hands  ai't 
is  6  columns  wide  and  12  inches  deep.  The  hands 
turn  out  not  to  be  those  of  a  de.ie<‘ted  inmate  of  a 
prison.  They’re  the  hands  of  a  gorilla  in  a  zoo. 

What  in  the  world  impells  a  Woman’s  ctlitor  to 
give  that  kind  of  space  to  that  kind  of  art?  An  eye 
for  human  interest,  that’s  what. 

And  the  caption  has  a  by-line.  The  caption  is 
elbowed  to  the  right,  intentionally  off-halancing  the 
pattern  of  the  rectangle.  That's  another  magazine 
device,  effective  in  an  eight-column  ]iagc. 

Somebody  was  quoted  not  long  ago  as  saying  a 
caption  always  belongs  beneath  the  art.  Placing  it 
anywhere  else  is  confusing,  the  argument  ran.  That’s 
Stanley  Steamer  psycholog>'.  Of  the  four  captions 
in  this  page,  two  are  beside  the  art,  one  is  above, 
and  one  is  below. 

Another  big  piece  of  art  dominates  the  other  page. 
It  isn’t  necessary  to  jam  a  page  full  of  small  chunks 
of  type.  Two  stories,  plus  art  and  teaser  line.  All  this 
page,  and  white  space  is  used  to  telling  advantage. 
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Youths’paper 
wins  support 
over  protest 

Asheville,  N.C. 

Despite  opposition  by  some 
“private  citizens,”  the  first  issue 
of  a  newspaper,  written  and 
published  by  the  youth  of  Ashe¬ 
ville  and  Buncombe  County  is 
being  distributed  on  the  streets 
here. 

Loaded  with  the  idealism  of 
two  young  editors,  Danny 
Fisher,  executive  editor,  and  Jim 
Rast,  editor-in-chief,  the  publi¬ 
cation  is  called  Black  and  White. 

“The  most  pressing  problem,” 
says  Fisher,  “is  selling  enough 
ads  to  pay  for  the  paper,  since 
we  intend  to  distribute  it  free. 
It  will  take  close  to  $450  each 
issue. 

Money  alone,  however,  is  only 
one  problem  facing  the  young 
journalists.  The  Black  and 
White  is  being  accused  of  “hip¬ 
pie  leaning”  and  being  Commu¬ 
nist-inspired. 

The  matter  was  discussed  by 
Buncombe  County  Commission¬ 
ers  with  Robert  Hayes,  who  said 
he  resented  private  citizens  who 
objected  to  appropriation  of  $3,- 

^ 

WHAT  TYPE 
OF  PROMOTION 
IS  NEEDED 
TO  REALIZE  THE 
FULL  REVENUE 
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300  in  county  funds  for  support¬ 
ing  the  Youth  Council. 

Commissioner  John  Daniel  re¬ 
torted  to  Hayes’  criticism  that 
he  felt  that  putting  a  “Commu¬ 
nist”  connotation  on  the  young 
people  associated  with  the  news¬ 
paper  is  a  “standard  procedure 
used  by  witch  hunters.” 

Chairman  Gordon  Greenwood 
and  Commissioner  Roy  Tran- 
tham  nodded  their  agreement 
with  David  when  the  third  of¬ 
ficial  pledged  that  the  commis¬ 
sioners  will  continue  their  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Youth  Council. 

Mrs.  Angela  Davenport, 
Youth  Council  executive  di¬ 
rector,  said  Hayes  had  quoted 
from  Black  and  White  “out  of 
context,”  and  had  failed  to  point 
out  that  the  newspaper  prints 
all  sides  of  controversial  issues. 

Black  and  White  is  an  eight- 
page  tabloid  size  newspaper  that 
replaces  a  monthly  newsletter 
published  by  the  Asheville- 
Buncombe  County  Youth  Coun¬ 
cil. 

On  the  first  issue’s  editorial 
page,  the  paper’s  “character” 
was  summed  up  by  Rast: 

“There  are  at  least  two  sides 
to  almost  every  issue,”  he  says, 
“and  we,  the  staff  of  Black  and 
White,  will  try  to  print  each 
side  of  every  issue  and  refrain 
from  favoritism.” 

Fisher  said  the  paper  utilizes 
information  gained  through 
three  national  news  associations, 
“two  of  them  distinctively 
youth-oriented.” 

The  paper  also  solicits  “jour¬ 
nalism  and  literature”  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  youth  of  Ashe¬ 
ville  and  Buncombe  County. 

• 

Reporting  project 
moves  to  Guatemala 

Columbia,  Mo. 

The  Graduate  Reporting  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia,  is  being  extended 
early  in  1970  to  include  Central 
America. 

Beginning  in  February,  the 
school  will  send  selected  grad¬ 
uate  students  to  Guatemala 
where  they  will  report  on  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Central  American 
isthmus.  They  will  use  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  Central  American 
School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  San  Carlos  of 
Guatemala.  In  sending  back  re¬ 
ports  to  United  States  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  students  will  empha¬ 
size  operations  of  the  Common 
Market  in  that  area.  Later  the 
students  will  make  tapes  and 
films  for  American  radio  and 
television  stations. 

In  charge  of  the  group  in 
Guatemala  will  be  Soon  Jin  Kim, 
who  is  nearing  completion  of 
work  on  his  master’s  degree  at 
the  journalism  school  here. 


SNPA  adds 
news  staff 
workshops 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Trustees  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Foundation  voted  at  their 
annual  meeting  here  last  week 
to  add  a  series  of  workshops  for 
newsmen  to  its  educational  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  workshops  will  be  named 
in  honor  of  the  late  Edward  J. 
Meeman,  editor  of  Scripps-How- 
ard  newspapers  in  Memphis  and 
Knoxville  for  59  years. 

The  workshops  will  begin  in 
1970.  Four  of  them  will  be  held, 
each  in  conjunction  with  a 
school  of  journalism  at  a  South¬ 
ern  university.  Their  purpose 
will  be  to  explore  ways  to  solve 
practical,  operational  newspaper 
problems  through  the  exchange 
of  practical  ideas  and  experi¬ 
ences. 

The  SNPA  Foundation  will 
continue  to  conduct  10  seminars 
each  year  on  subjects  of  current 
interest  and  importance  to  news 
and  editorial  personnel.  These 
seminars  also  are  held  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  universities. 

The  trustees  also  formally  ac¬ 
cepted  a  grant  of  $250,000  from 
the  Meeman  Foundation  which 
will  become  effective  when  the 
SNPA  Foundation  has  matched 
an  earlier  grant  of  $425,000 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  to 
support  its  seminar  program. 

A  campaign  to  raise  $750,000 
will  get  under  way  soon. 

Bert  Struby,  Macon  Telegraph 
and  News,  was  re-elected  chair- 


Copy  desk 
for  college 

Columbus,  0. 

The  Newspaper  Fund  will  op¬ 
erate  a  Copy  Editing  Internship 
Program  through  the  Ohio  State 
University  School  of  Journalism 
next  summer. 

Sixteen  college  juniors  will  be 
brought  to  Ohio  State  in  June 
by  the  fund,  a  foundation  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  which  encourages  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  pursue  journalism  ca¬ 
reers. 

After  three  weeks  of  training 
in  copy  editing,  each  student  will 
begin  summer  employment  July 
6  on  the  desk  of  a  newspaper. 
Upon  return  to  campus,  each 
student  will  receive  a  $500 
scholarship  from  the  Newspaper 
Fund. 


man  of  the  Foundation,  with 
Robert  M.  Hederman  Jr.,  Jack- 
son  Daily  News  and  Clariog. 
Ledger,  vicechairman;  Joe  It 
Dealey,  Dallas  News,  secreiary; 
W.  Frank  Aycock,  Memphii 
Publishing  Co.,  treasurer;  Wal¬ 
ter  C.  Johnson  Jr.,  assistant 
treasurer;  and  Reed  Sarratt, 
Atlanta,  executive  director. 

• 

Press  foundation 
plans  to  provide 
aid  to  students 

St.  Lows 

Establishment  of  a  St.  Looii 
Journalism  Foundation  to  pro¬ 
vide  annual  scholarships  in 
journalism  to  students  entering 
their  third  year  in  college  was 
announced  by  Carl  R.  Baldwin, 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Preu 
Club. 

The  foundation  is  a  joint  pro¬ 
ject  of  the  Press  Club  and 
Sig;ma  Delta  Chi.  Baldwin  said 
Theta  Sigma  Phi,  women’s  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity,  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  participate. 

Baldwin  accepted  a  $1000  gift 
from  Donald  L.  Barnes  Jr,  presi¬ 
dent  and  board  chairman  of 
American  Investment  Co.,  for 
use  in  bringing  the  first  Donald 
L.  Barnes  Memorial  Lecturer  to 
St.  Louis  next  spring. 

He  will  be  Red  Smith,  syndi¬ 
cated  sports  columnist,  and  for¬ 
mer  St.  Louis  newspaperman. 
Smith  will  address  the  journal¬ 
ism  scholarship  awards  banquet 

The  late  Donald  Barnes  was 
owner  of  the  old  St.  Louis 
Browns  from  1936  to  1945.  The 
Barnes  lectures  are  intended  to 
generate  funds  for  existing 
scholarship  progn’ams  through 
the  Journalism  Foundation. 


training 

juniors 

Ohio  State  will  be  the  fourth 
center  for  editing  interns,  join¬ 
ing  programs  that  have  oper¬ 
ated  in  recent  years  through 
Temple  University,  Philadel¬ 
phia;  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  and  the  University  of 
Nevsula. 

Dr.  William  E.  Hall,  director 
of  the  Ohio  State  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  and  Dr.  John  J.  Clarke, 
associate  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism,  will  be  co-directors  of  the 
program. 

Applications  from  interested 
college  students  will  be  accepted 
until  December  1  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Fund,  Box  300,  Princeton, 
N.J.,  08540.  The  60  selected  in¬ 
terns  will  be  divided  among  the 
four  centers. 
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itk  4^]<  contracts 
ft  at  $200  level 

7l 

^  in  guild  wage 

itt,  Washington 

Experienced  newsmen  and  dis¬ 
play-advertising  salesmen  were 
earning  salaries  of  $200  a  week 
I  or  more  in  one-third  of  all 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
contracts  with  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  as  of  October 
1,  the  Guild  reports. 

ANG  President  Charles  A. 
^  Perlik  Jr.  said  the  $200  figure 
“i*  falls  far  short  of  what  experi- 
enoed  employes  in  the  newspaper 
“  industry  should  be  paid. 

“The  1969  ANG  convention 
wt  a  salary  goal  of  $372  a  week 
for  key  classifications,"  he  said. 
“That’s  entirely  reasonable 
given  industry  profits  and  the 
growing  contribution  of  the  em- 
ployes  who  make  those  profits 
possible.” 

Perlik  said  the  $372  figure 
was  an  updating  of  the  ANG 
salary  goal  of  $100  a  week  set 
in  1946,  a  figure  that  is  revised 
.  yearly  to  reflect  increased  pro- 
ductivity  and  the  cost  of  living. 
1.  The  Guild  reported  that  44 
, .  contracts  of  133  covering  170 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
where  the  Guild  represents  edi- 
torial-department  employes  pro- 
Tided  a  top  minimum  of  $200  a 
week  or  more  for  experienced 
reporters  and  photographers. 
„i.  The  44  contracts  cover  55  news- 

Phe 

to  Thirty-six  contracts  exceeded 
the  $200  figure. 

Display-advertising  salesmen 
had  a  top  minimum  of  at  least 
—  J200  a  week  in  25  of  74  Guild 
contracts,  or  at  33  of  98  papers 
where  the  Guild  represents  ad¬ 
vertising-department  employes. 

In  addition,  the  $200  mark 
will  be  exceeded  for  newsmen 
at  13  papers  and  for  display- 
ad  salesmen  at  four  papers  dur- 
rth  ing  current  contracts  as  a  result 
>in-  of  raises  already  negotiated. 

The  number  of  Guild  con¬ 
tracts  having  key  top  minimums 
of  $200  or  better  has  tripled  in 
a  year. 

The  average  reporter  top 
minimum  in  the  Guild’s  133 
contracts  advanced  to  $182.78 
as  of  October  1,  with  a  high  of 
$25.5.55  at  the  New  York  Times. 
• 

On  college  board 

Cleveland 
Todd  Simon,  associate  editor 
of  the  Plain  Dealer,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Over- 
•eers  of  Case  Western  Reserve 
University. 


CAPITALISTS — OfRewrt  of  fh#  nowly  formod  Capital  District  Prass 
Club  at  Albany  figure  it's  on  a  solid  "four-figure"  treasury  founda¬ 
tion  with  200  charter  members  paying  dues.  In  the  picture  are: 
Standing — Robert  B.  Lawson,  vice-president;  Larry  Brown,  president; 
Dorothy  Langevin,  secretary;  seated  —  Edward  M.  Swietnicki, 
treasurer,  and  Charles  Bermpohl,  financial  secretary. 


Lawmakers  may 
join  press  club 

Albany,  N.Y. 

A  200-member  Capital  Dis¬ 
trict  Press  Club  has  been 
formed  here  by  newspaper,  ra¬ 
dio,  television  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  workers. 

State  legislators  and  govern¬ 
mental  officials  may  become  as¬ 
sociate  members.  Among  the 
first  is  Albany’s  Mayor,  Eras- 
tus  Corning  2d. 

Officer  of  the  club  are:  Presi¬ 
dent,  Larry  Brown,  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News ;  vicepresident, 
Robert  B.  Lawson,  station 
WPTR;  secretary,  Dorothy  S. 
Langevin,  State  Commerce  De¬ 
partment;  financial  secretary, 
Charles  Bermpohl,  Times 
Union;  and  treasurer,  Edward 
M.  Swietnicki,  Knickerbocker 
News. 

The  club  plans  to  publish  a 
“Journalism  Review”  and  will 
have  its  headquarters  in  a 
building  near  the  Capitol  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  club  will  serve  as  a  dis¬ 
tribution  point  for  legislative 
and  corporate  press  releases. 


Word  ban  protested 

Los  Angeles 
Refusal  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  to  publish  advertising  for 
the  Homosexual  Information 
Center  here  led  to  peaceful  pick¬ 
eting  by  some  15  persons.  Leaf¬ 
lets  urged  a  ban  on  purchases 
from  Times’  advertisers  until 
the  paper  decides  that  homo¬ 
sexual  is  not  a  dirty  word.  Rob¬ 
ert  D.  Nelson,  general  manager, 
said  the  Times  will  not  accept 
ads  which  in  its  judgment  fail 
to  meet  the  standards  of  accept¬ 
ability  it  has  established  for  all 
advertising  copy. 


New  management 

Dighton,  Kans. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jim  Gardner, 
editors  of  the  Fowler  (Kans.) 
News  for  several  years,  have 
taken  over  management  of  the 
Dighton  Herald.  The  Fowler 
News  is  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  J.  Gardner,  parents  of  Jim 
Gardner,  and  the  Dighton  Her¬ 
ald  is  owned  by  Jerry  Anderson 
and  Charles  Sturtevant  of  Cim- 


News  team 
makes  report 

on  New  Jersey 

New  Brunswick,  NJ. 

Task  Force  ’70,  a  venture  in 
cooperative  journalism  by  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  member  newspa¬ 
pers  in  New  Jersey,  conducted  a 
detailed  survey  of  the  state  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  week. 

The  Task  Force  was  composed 
of  24  reporters  from  AP  member 
newspapers  and  the  AP  staff. 
Working  independently  and  in 
teams,  they  surveyed  virtually 
every  facet  of  New  Jersey  gov¬ 
ernment  and  life  for  a  series  of 
reports. 

The  aim  is  to  portray  New 
Jersey  as  it  enters  a  new  decade 
under  new  leadership  in  a  series 
of  stories  to  begin  moving  early 
in  December. 

Chief  of  Bureau  Bob  Haring 
is  general  editor  and  director  of 
the  Task  Force,  aided  by  the 
AP  Continuing  Studies  Commit¬ 
tee  headed  by  Pete  Heame,  news 
editor  of  the  Record,  Hacken¬ 
sack. 

Les  Barreaux,  photo  news  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Record,  is  illustra¬ 
tions  editor  to  coordinate  pic¬ 
ture  coverage  for  the  stories. 

Task  Force  members  include: 
Adrian  Heffern,  Asbury  Park 
Press;  Bernard  Izes,  Atlantic 
City  Press;  Henry  Wefing,  Bay¬ 
onne  Times;  Carol  Talley,  Dover 
Advance;  Bob  Martin,  Elizabeth 
Journal;  Ed  Flynn,  Record  of 
Hackensack;  Jack  Kalter,  Hud¬ 
son  Dispatch;  Edna  Slack,  Mor¬ 
ristown  Record,  John  McGowan, 
Newark  News;  Lawrence  Res¬ 
nick,  Newark  Star-Ledger. 

Also  Ralph  Soda,  New  Bruns- 
ufick  Home  News;  Dan  Weiss- 
man,  Passaic  Herald-News; 
Frank  Lombardi,  Paterson  Call; 
John  Bill,  Plainfield  Courier- 
News;  Gloria  Landers,  Perth 
Amboy  News  Tribune;  Doris 
Kulman,  Red  Bank  Register; 
Herb  Wolfe,  Trenton  Times;  A1 
Wallitsch,  Vineland  Times-Jour- 
nal  and  Jean  West,  Willingboro 
Times. 

The  New  Brunswick  Home 
News  served  as  headquarters 
during  the  week. 

No  trespassing 

Celina,  Ohio 

A  trespassing  charge  against 
!  James  McDonald,  arrested  after 
I  he  took  a  picture  of  migrrant 
'  farm  workers,  was  dismissed  in 
Municipal  Court  here.  The  re- 
1  porter  was  arrested  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Celina  Daily  Stand- 
1  ard  on  a  complaint  by  a  farmer. 
The  judge  ruled  that  the  prose¬ 
cution  had  not  proved  its  case. 
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Newspictures  are 
newsy  for  museum 

Toledo 

“Photography  in  the  News” 
made  news  with  the  Blade’s  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  Toledo  Museum 
of  Art  this  past  month. 

The  exhibition  contained  175 
pictures  spanning  a  decade  of 
news  coverage  by  Blade  photog¬ 
raphers.  It  included  mural-sized 
displays  and  color  prints  by  14 
photographers. 

The  exhibition  was  a  year  in 
the  planning  and  development 
stages.  Selection  of  pictures  to 
be  hung,  by  Otto  Wittmann,  mu¬ 
seum  director,  John  Keefe,  as¬ 
sistant  curator,  and  Bruce 
Sinner,  director  of  the  Blade’s 
photographic  department, 
started  with  the  careful  sifting 
of  hundreds  of  photos  submitted. 
The  final  selection  represents 
photographs  taken  on  spot-news 
assignment  and  those  that  ex¬ 
emplify  the  exploration  of  the 
camera’s  artistic  potential. 

The  Blade  photographic  staff 
has  taken  many  awards  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  some  in  national  con¬ 
tests.  These  award-winning  pic¬ 
tures  were  included  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition. 


A  DECADE  OF  PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHY — An  cxSibition  of  175  phoiogrephi  spanning  10  years  of 
news  coverage  ran  October  12-November  9  at  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  marking  the  first  showing 
by  a  major  museum  of  work  by  photographors  from  a  single  newspaper. 


j 


DOUBLE  TAKE — Visitors  to  the  Glade  exhibition  were  struck  by  the 
apparent  athletic  prowess  cf  a  traditionally-garbed  nun  attacking 
a  tennis  ball  with  finesse.  Ono  of  the  observers  might  agree  that 
you  should  bo  dressed  correctly  to  play  the  game. 


Enlar, 
devici 
^mer 
count 
now. , 
and  St 


THINKING  BACK — Bruce  Sinner's  photograph  of  an  old  man 
momentarily  caught  in  the  past  is  one  of  175  pictures  on  display 
at  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art.  Sinner  is  director  of  the  Blade's 
photographic  department. 
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Don  Herd  is  the  Technical  Assistant  to  the  Printing  Manager  at  the 


Columbus,  Ohio  production  plant  of  American  Education  Publications, 


a  Xerox  company  that  produces  some  17  million  copies  of  the  familiar 


My  Weekly  Reader,  Current  Events  and  other  publications  every  week , 


These  publications  are  getting  more  and  more  into  4-color,  and  the 
plant's  color  lab  produced  almost  1000  sets  of  direct  screen  'separations 


from  transparencies  last  year. 

Equipment  for  this  operation  includes  two  Durst  G-184  Process  Color 
Enlargers,  and  an  EPOl  Color  Repro  Control,  a  separation  analysis 
device  which  literally  is  a  computer,  complete  with  memory  banks. 
American  Education  Publications  was  one  of  the  first  companies  in  the 
country  to  buy  this  new  unit,  and  they 've  been  using  it  for  about  a  year 
now.  So  we  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  check  in  with  Don  Herd 
and  see  how  the  unit  was  doing. 


Does  the  computer  work? 

IVe  planned  for  a  second  onel 

Donalds.  Herd 

EPOl:  You’ve'had  your  “color  separation  computer"  in  use  longer 
than  almost  anyone  in  the  country—  which  makes  you  the  real 


authority  on  the  subject.  Does  it  work? 


Herd:  Does  it  work?  I've  planned  for  a' second  one. 

EPOl:  Why  did  you  get  it  in  the  first  place?  You  must  have  had 


some  pretty  specific  objectives. 


Herd:  Better  control.  Better  than  you  can  get  leaving  it  up  to  a 
man's  judgment.  But  control  with  flexibility— v/c  don't  always 
get  perfect  transparencies  to  work  from. 

EPOl:  Just  how  good  is  the  control?  Any  examples? 

Herd:  We  can  control  any  end  of  the  tone  scale  without  affecting 
any  other  part  of  it  to  an  appreciable  extent.  If  we  want  to  close 
up  the  highlights,  we  can  do  it  without  hurting  the  middle  tones. 
EPOl:  How  about  speed? 

Herd:  It  cuts  the  time  required  to  turn  out  a  set  of  separations 
by  about  1/3. 

EPOl:  Remakes? 

Herd:  We  get  a  good  set  on  the  first  try  much  more  often.  Like 
we've  just  finished  a  group  of  10  sets,  and  every  one  was  right 
the  first  time.  This  was  never  possible  before. 

The  EPOl  Color  Repro  Control  makes  a  lot  of  things  possible 
that  weren't  possible  before.  See  your  graphic  arts  dealer,  or  write 
for  a  detailed  four-color  brochure.  Photo-Technical  Products.  Inc. 

Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530.  Phone  (5161 248-5200;  Telex  125855. 
ISloJ  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc. 

The  EPOl  Color  Repro  Control 


Adela  St.  Johns 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


must  now  do  what  the  weeklies 
used  to  do — but  do  it  on  a  daily 
basis. 

Freedom  of  the  press 

“Mr.  Hearst  always  believed 
at  all  times  that  all  freedoms 
are  based  on  freedom  of  the 
press.  Without  this  there’s  no 
freedom  at  all.  The  first  free¬ 
dom  a  tyrant  does  away  with 
is  always  freedom  of  the  press. 
Without  that  you  have  no  free 
court  to  be  tried  in,  freedom  of 
religion  or  anything  else.  All 
freedom  is  gone  when  freedom 
of  the  press  is  gone.” 

“We  always  thought  that,” 
she  says.  “Mr.  Hearst  taught 
us  well.  We  always  believed  that 
we  had  the  right  to  go  any¬ 
where,  see  anybody  or  anything 
we  wanted  and  ask  anything 
we  wanted.  We  never  abused 
our  freedom.  Yes,  Mr.  Hearst 
believed  in  freedom  of  the  press; 
it  was  his  whole  basic  philos¬ 
ophy.” 

Some  other  Hearst  observa¬ 
tions: 

“Mr.  Hearst  was  quite  a  guy 
and  those  who  knew  him  would 
never  speak  disparagingly 
about  him.  Money  just  flew  out 
of  his  gold  mine  and  he  knew 
less  about  finance  than  anybody 
since  Louis  XV.  His  only  inter¬ 
est  in  money  was  for  his  papers 
and  his  art  treasures.” 

Hearst  paritcularly  admired 
India’s  Hindu  spiritual  leader 
and  champion  of  freedom,  Ma¬ 
hatma  Ghandi,  and  when  he  was 
assassinated  in  1948  Hearst  told 
Mrs.  St.  Johns  to  put  her  jour¬ 
nalistic  talents  to  work  and 
make  Ghandi  remembered  by 
American  newspaper  readers. 
“Ghandi  was  the  greatest  man 
of  our  century,”  he  told  her,  “so 
make  him  this  way  in  our  news¬ 
papers.”  She  did,  in  a  six-part 
series,  and  this  was  her  formal 
farewell  to  newspapering. 


What  did  Hearst  think  of  the 
movie  “Citizen  Kane”  that  sup¬ 
posedly  satirized  his  life?  “He 
thought  it  was  a  dull  and  idiotic 
picture,”  she  says,  “but  he  kept 
his  mouth  shut  about  it.  He 
made  us  do  likewise  and  nothing 
ever  came  of  it.  But  for  some 
reason  or  other  he  really 
thought  that  the  picture  in¬ 
sulted  his  mother.” 

During  her  years  with  Hearst, 
Mrs.  St.  Johns  reached  a  finan¬ 
cial  pinnacle  where  she  earned 
over  $1,000  per  week,  plus  a 
healthy  percentage  of  her  syn¬ 
dicated  material.  “I  was  mostly 
a  feature  writer,”  she  explains, 
“and  would  play-up  local  color.” 
(Her  local  color  was  green.) 

In  her  time  she  covered  eight 
assorted  political  conventions, 
the  first  one  in  1940.  “It  was 
just  the  same  as  the  Chicago 
one,”  she  remembers,  “only  the 
mayor’s  name  was  Kelly  then 
instead  of  Daley.”  She  feels  that 
they  haven’t  changed  very  much. 

Remedy 

She  feels  that  papers  need 
more  “think  pieces.”  They  need 
more  feeling  pieces,  more  details 
and  more  color,”  she  says. 
“These  are  things  not  shown 
on  television.” 

“This  takes  better  writing  and 
if  I  had  to  speak  to  people  in 
this  business  I’d  tell  them  to 
learn  how  to  write  first  of  all,” 
she  admonishes.  “Good  writing 
and  good  character  analysis  and 
good  presentation  are  all  critic¬ 
al  to  a  story.  These  are  missing 
from  a  great  many  news  stories 
today.” 

She  urges  reporters  to  use 
the  “conversation  technique” 
when  interviewing  subjects.  “If 
the  person  being  interviewed 
knew  that  he  had  been  inter¬ 
viewed  you  can  consider  the 
whole  thing  a  flop,”  she  says. 
She  conducted  her  interviews 
more  as  a  casual  conversation 
than  a  pen-and-pencil  interri- 
gation. 

As  an  example  of  good  news¬ 
paper  feature  writing  and  local 
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color  reporting  she  cites  the 
New  York  Journal’s  coverage  of 
the  Hauptmann  trial  in  Flem- 
ington.  New  Jersey.  “It  was 
beautifully  done,”  she  says, 
“and  no  other  paper  handled  it 
the  way  the  Journal  did.  They 
did  a  masterful  job.” 

She  should  know — she  wEis 
there.  “There  was  only  one  silly 
little  hotel  in  Flemington  and 
it  had  only  two  bathrooms  but 
I  didn’t  stay  there,  I  stayed  at 
a  private  home.  They  charged 
us  $.‘l  for  a  sandwich  and  we 
had  to  go  to  Trenton  to  eat.  We 
from  the  Journal  had  our  own 
table  at  a  restaurant  there  and 
we  never  let  Walter  Winchell 
sit  down — it  was  sort  of  a  stand¬ 
ing  joke.”  But  despite  Mrs.  St. 
Johns  and  her  newspaper  co¬ 
horts  standing  him  up  Winchell 
referred  to  her  as  “some  doll.” 

Not  funny 

But  the  assignment  was  far 
from  funny  and  Mrs.  St.  Johns, 
then  a  mother  herself,  remem¬ 
bers  the  sadness  of  the  Lind¬ 
bergh  baby’s  death  to  this  day. 

Her  assignments  weren’t  al¬ 
ways  sad — some  were  heart¬ 
warming,  others  were  humorous 
while  a  few  were  absolutely 
harrowing.  “I  was  the  first 
woman  to  fly  in  a  mail  plane,” 
she  remembers.  “It  was  a  single 
motor  airplane  and  I  sat  in  the 
back,  behind  the  pilot,  with  my 
feet  on  the  mail  sacks.  The  door 
suddenly  flew  open  while  we 
were  flying  and  I  was  all  set  to 
fly  out  but  the  mail  sacks  held 
me  in.  I  wouldn’t  be  here  today 
if  it  wasn’t  for  those  sacks.  They 
were  dirty  and  grimy  but  they 
sure  looked  beautiful  to  me.” 

Despite  her  traumatic  ex¬ 
perience  she  doesn’t  mind  flying, 
although  she  finds  it  tiring.  “It’s 
not  exactly  soothing  to  the 
nervous  system,”  she  says,  “and 
no  person  bom  of  human  flesh 
really  likes  to  fly.” 

During.  the  Depression, 
Hearst  sent  her  out  with  a  dime 
in  her  pocketbook  to  do  an  “Un¬ 
employed  Woman  Expose.”  “Mr. 
Hearst  was  the  first  one  to  use 
pictures  with  exposes,”  says 
Mrs.  St.  Johns,  “and  he  assigned 
a  photographer  to  me  for  the 
story.  He  used  a  small  Leica  and 
was  perhaps  the  first  candid 
cameraman  of  our  time.” 

*Fleabag’  flops 

She  found  herself  sleeping  on 
park  benches  and  in  “fleabag 
hotels.”  But  amazingly  no  one 
tried  to  take  advantage  of  her. 
“No  one  tried  to  hustle  me,”  she 
says,  “and  the  people  were  so 
decent  I  could  hardly  bear  it. 
One  guy  picked  me  up  and 
bought  me  a  meal  of  pork  chops 
and  mashed  potatoes — back  in 
those  days  a  meal  like  that  only 


cost  a  quarter.  I  slept  in  the 
backs  of  abandoned  cars  md 
any  place  I  could  find.  Pef'ple 
helped  each  other  back  in  those 
days,  they  were  decent  and  un¬ 
believably  kind.  (Anyone  doing 
a  story  like  that  today  would 
undoubtedly  find  himself  in  the 
nether  world  with  Mr.  Hearst 
before  he  could  holler  “Help 
Police!”) 

She  came  away  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  “loving  the  SEilvation 
Army.”  “They  helped  me  more 
than  anyone  else  and  later  on 
Mr,  Hearst  made  them  one  of 
his  favorite  charities.” 

During  her  days  as  Hearst’s 
star  reporter  she  covered  spe¬ 
cial  assignments  under  his  per¬ 
sonal  supervision  and  she’s 
never  lost  touch  with  any  of  the 
contrasting  worlds  in  which 
she’s  moved.  She  is  deeply  in¬ 
volved  with  life  and  with  living 
and  is  up  on  politics,  movies, 
the  theater  and  surprisingly  on 
sports,  particularly  baseball. 
She  is  an  avowed  baseball  nut 
and  was  this  country’s  first 
woman  sports  writer.  She’s  cov¬ 
ered  more  than  her  share  of 
World  Series  in  her  heyday. 
“I’m  just  crazy  about  the  New 
York  Mets,”  she  says,  “and 
watch  them  whenever  I  can.” 

Liked  Jack  Dempsey 

As  an  example  of  how  she 
wrote  about  sports  figures  she 
penned  these  lines  about  Jack 
Dempsey:  “He  knew  his  own 
strength  and  the  murderous 
temper  that  had  given  him  the 
name  of  the  ‘Manassa  Mauler.’ 
The  reason  he  had  the  most 
beautiful  manners  I  ever  saw 
was  because  he  felt  an  inner 
necessity  to  be  a  GENTLE 
man.” 

She  wrote  these  lines  for  her 
new  book,  “The  Honeycomb," 
Doubleday  ($8.95). 

“The  book  took  me  four  years 
to  write,”  she  divulged.  “It  was 
extremely  difficult  and  if  I  knew 
then  what  I  know  now  1 
wouldn’t  embark  on  such  a  ven¬ 
ture.” 

But  the  598-page  book  has  re¬ 
ceived  wonderful  reviews  and 
made  the  best-seller  list.  “The 
reviews  were  just  great,”  says 
the  authoress,  “and  even  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  my  bitterest 
enemy,  gave  it  a  good  review. 
This  tickles  me.” 

Humorous  examinaticm 

Why  shouldn’t  they  give  her 
book  a  good  review?  She  is, 
both  in  person  and  on  paper,  a 
superb  story-teller  and  the  book 
examines  with  humor,  drama 
and  rare  candor  and  deep  com¬ 
passion,  the  many  moments  of 
truth  which  she  faced  over  the 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Once  censored,  author 
writes  sixth  hook 


Washington 

For  a  man  who  had  a  hard 
time  deciding  whether  he  wanted 
to  bo  a  school  teacher,  an  insur- 
ince  agent  or  a  writer,  Holmes 
Alexander,  now  a  columnist 
whose  five-a-week,  700-word  col- 
omn  is  distributed  by  the  Mc- 
Mkught  Syndicate,  has  been  a 
nther  prolific  producer  of  books. 
He’s  published  16  and  his  16th, 
mtitled  “Pen  and  Politics’’  is 
listed  to  roll  off  the  presses  very 
Mon. 

Alexander  began  writing 
books  with  “Twenty  of  Their 
Swords”  in  1930.  Since  then  he 
hss  produced  successful  biog- 
nphies  of  Martin  Van  Buren 
ind  Aaron  Burr,  a  couple  of 
novels,  including  a  mystery 
thriller  entitled  “Shall  Do  No 
Murder,”  and  a  collective  biog- 
rsphy  of  “The  Famous  Five,” 
nemorializing  Senators  Henry 
Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  Robert  M.  LaFollette 
ind  Robert  A.  Taft,  selected  by 
1  Senate  subcommittee  of  which 
the  then  Senator  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  chairman,  as  the  out¬ 
standing  senators  of  all  time. 

“The  Famous  Five”  was  pub- 
liahed  by  Bookmailer,  a  small 
4rm  which  Alexander  describes 
u  a  right-wing  house.  Lyle 
Munson,  its  proprietor,  was  then 
engaged  in  a  feud  with  the  New 
Ywrk  Times,  according  to  Alex¬ 
ander,  over  matters  pertaining 
to  the  McCarthy  hearings. 

Right  winger 

Because  of  the  right-wing 
publisher’s  background,  and  also 
because  Alexander  had  never 
concealed  his  personal  regard 
for  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy, 
he  contends  that  what  he  calls 
the  “liberal  press”  refused  to 
review  “The  Famous  Five”  and 
The  Washington  Post  black- 
lilted  him.  When  unveiling 
ceremonies  for  portraits  of  the 
five  senators  were  held  at  the 
Capitol,  Alexander  asserts  that 
hit  name  was  deliberately 
omitted  from  the  list  of  those 
present. 

The  fact  that  “The  Famous 
Five”  remained  oddly  missing 
from  any  published  list  of  Wash¬ 
ington  best  sellers  convinced 
Alexander  that  “the  absent 
treatment  by  the  Liberal  Estab¬ 
lishment  had  gone  into  full 
force.” 

“There  are,  I’m  sure,  many 
newspapers  which  practice  dis- 
•riminatory  journalism,”  Holmes 
writes  in  “Pen  and  Politics.” 
“It  is  a  dishonest  practice.  It’s 
dishonorable  in  that  it  violates 


Holmes  Alexander 


the  truth-telling  code.  It’s  ir¬ 
responsible  in  that  it  imposes 
negative  thought  control  on  a 
reading  public  which  assumes  it 
is  receiving  a  full  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation.  It’s  hypocritical  in  that 
many  newspapers,  and  certainly 
the  Washington  Post,  continu¬ 
ously  hose  their  readers  with 
pious  incantations  to  the  ideals 
of  non-discrimination,  full  dis¬ 
closure  and  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

In  high  aociely 

In  his  younger  days  when  he 
ran  with ,  the  country  club  set 
and  rode  in  steeplechases,  and 
when  he  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  Alex¬ 
ander  had  been  a  popular  mem¬ 
ber  of  Baltimore  Society.  But 
after  he  moved  to  Washington 
to  write  good  natured  satire  of 
Washington  affairs  for  Kiplin- 
ger’s  Changing  Times,  he  wrote 


a  novel  entitled  “West  of  Wash¬ 
ington”  in  which  the  central 
characters  were  fictionalized 
and  nonadulator>'  portraits  of 
many  prominent  Baltimoreans. 
Thereafter  he  received  no  more 
invitations  to  Baltimore  social 
functions  and  was  snubbed  by 
the  elite  of  Baltimore  society. 
His  name  disappeared  from 
Baltimore  newspapers. 

It  was  his  pieces  for  Changing 
Times  that  led  to  his  becoming 
a  syndicated  columnist  who  had 
decided  that  he  “had  been  bom 
to  be  an  inkstained  minion  of 
journalism.”  At  one  time  he 
thought  he  would  “have  enough 
sense  and  discipline  to  call  it 
quits  as  a  book-writer.”  He  says 
he  might  have  made  the  resolu¬ 
tion  stick  if  he  had  not  come 
across  “some  pen-and-pencil 


Australia’s  new 
daily  paper  off 
to  a  good  start 

Mex,bourne 

Newsday,  a  new  daily  news¬ 
paper  here,  is  off  to  an  auspi¬ 
cious  start  that  suggests  it  may 
become  as  successful  as  its 
namesake  in  the  U.S.A. 

With  an  initial  circulation  in 
excess  of  110,000  copies,  News- 
day’s  publisher  has  already  put 
a  revised  advertising  rate  sched¬ 
ule  into  effect. 

Advertising  manager  John 
Paton  said  in  a  letter  to  adver¬ 
tisers  that  Syme  Company’s  new 
entry  into  the  Melbourne  mar¬ 
ket  is  “here  to  stay.”  The 
“trendsetting  newspaper,”  he 
added,  is  “wanted  in  Melbourne, 
and  it  has  a  marked  plus  in  its 
appeal  to  women.” 


squibblings”  which  were  an  un¬ 
finished  account  of  his  days  as 
a  child  in  Clarksburg,  West 
Virginia.  The  “squibblings” 
awakened  memories  and  out  of 
the  reawakening  has  come  two 
books,  which  constitute  Alex¬ 
ander’s  autobiography.  The 
first,  “Between  The  Stirrup  and 
the  Ground,”  was  published  in 
1967  and  the  second,  “Pen  and 
Politics,”  will  soon  roll  from  the 
presses  of  the  McClain  Printing 
Company,  Parsons,  W.  Va.,  un¬ 
der  a  grant  from  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University  Foundation. 

Alexander  ends  “Pen  and  Pol¬ 
itics”  by  saying,  “I  will  not  be 
displeased  if  rea«lers,  to  borrow 
a  Churchillian  phrase,  discover 
how  much  this  particular  auto¬ 
biographer  has  to  be  modest 
about.” 


Melbourne  has  been  dominated 
by  the  Herald,  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  close  to  500,000.  In  the  period 
since  Newsday  was  established — 
the  first  issue  came  out  Septem¬ 
ber  2 — the  Herald  sale  has  been 
reported  at  around  493,000. 

In  recent  editorial  staff 
changes,  Graham  Perkins,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Age,  has  been  placed 
in  control  of  Newsday,  replacing 
Tim  Hewat,  who  came  from  the 
London  Daily  Express  early  this 
year  when  Newsday  was  being 
planned  as  a  Sunday  paper. 

This  city  also  is  experiencing 
American-style  home  delivery  of 
a  newspaper.  The  Sunday  Ob¬ 
server  lined  up  2,000  boys  to 
“make  delivery  of  the  paper  to 
the  front  door  with  the  milk.” 
They  work  on  commission  and 
incentive  prizes  and  wear  a  uni¬ 
form — a  poncho-type  cape  of 
blue  backed  with  orange  with 
Sunday  Observer  signs  across 
the  back  and  front. 


$500 — from 
left  to  right 


FIVE  JOURNALISTS  with  British  Columbia  waakly  papers  racaivad 
cash  prixas  in  MacMillan  Bloadal  Limitad's  journalism  awards  com- 
petition.  Patar  M.  Downas  (laft),  MB  vicaprasidant,  presented  the 
first  award  of  $500  to  Rollia  Rosa,  of  the  Campbell  River  Upper 
Islander.  Other  winners,  left  to  ri9ht,  are  John  MacNau9hton, 
Ladysmith-Chamainus  Chronicle,  $250;  Dal  Folk,  Dawson  Creak 
Peace  River  Block  News;  Pater  Millar,  Quasnal  Cariboo  Observer; 
and  Peter  Loudon,  Alberni  Valley  Timas;  each  received  $100. 
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many  years  of  her  newspaper 
career. 

And  her  book  includes  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Hearst,  who  comes  out 
as  being  warm  and  sympathetic. 

In  promoting  her  book  she’s 
barnstormed  through  nearly 
every  state  in  the  union.  “I  don’t 
know  whether  I’m  coming  or 
going  anymore,”  she  says.  “I’m 
appearing  on  so  many  television 
shows  that  I’m  dizzy.”  As  an 
example  of  her  harried  jet  age 
commuting  she  appeared  on  the 
“Today”  show  in  one  city,  the 
“Tonight”  show  in  another,  a 
tv  show  in  Cleveland,  another 
in  Chicago,  at  a  church  in  De¬ 
troit,  and  on  the  Merv  Griffin 
Show  in  New  York — all  within 
one  week.  And  she  knows  her 
itinerary  the  way  a  baseball 
manager  knows  his  team’s  bat¬ 
ting  order. 

Utterly  amazing 

It’s  utterly  amazing  that  she’s 
able  to  do  all  these  things — 
she’s  75-years-old.  “I  was  bom 
on  May  20th  (1894),”  she  says, 
“and  this  makes  me  a  Taurus. 
No  wonder  I’m  not  settled  down 
and  no  wonder  I  don’t  make 
much  sense.” 

She  has  “two  beautiful  teen¬ 
age  grandaughters  ready  to  go 
to  Stanford.”  “So  I  don’t  want 
grandma  to  come  off  too  wild 
and  woolly,”  she  says.  She  also 
has  16  other  grandchildren  and 
12  great  grandchildren.  She  had 
three  children  of  her  own  and 
gave  a  home  to  at  least  two  more 
boys  who  needed  one. 

And  she  has  countless  devoted 
friends  who  love  her  because 
she  is  wild  and  woolly.  One  of 
them,  Edwin  Howard,  book  re¬ 
view  editor  for  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  writes 
of  her  this  way: 

“Once  she  asked  me  to  take 
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her  to  Basin  St.  East  in  New 
York  to  hear  Mudcat  Grant 
sing  rock.  When  we  came  out  of 
the  theater  to  snow-covered  New 
York  streets  and  no  taxi-cabs, 
she  reached  deep  into  her  hand¬ 
bag,  pulled  out  a  toboggan  cap, 
jammed  it  down  over  hear  ears 
muttering,  ‘Only  thing  Win- 
throp  Rockefeller  ever  gave  me,’ 
grabbed  my  arm  and  walked  me 
the  10  blocks  back  to  her  hotel.” 

And  she  probably  could  have 
walked  him  clear  back  to  Mem¬ 
phis  if  she  wanted  to — she’s  got 
more  vim  and  vigor  than  any 
20-year-old  swinger  we  can 
think  of. 

She  is  keenly  attuned  to  other 
people  and  is  one  of  those  rare 
individuals  able  to  communicate 
w’ith  all  manner  of  mortals — 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
People  as  diverse  as  racketeer 
LitUe  Augie  Pisano  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Richard  Nixon  have  called 
her  friend.  Black  football  ace 
Jim  BrowTi  once  rescued  her 
from  a  student  audience  of  mili¬ 
tant  hecklers  by  putting  his  arm 
around  her  and  calling  her 
“Mom.” 

But  grandma,  still  a  reporter 
in  her  bones,  has  another  story 
lead  to  develop.  “This  country,” 
she  says,  “got  into  trouble  when 
the  women  came  down  to  equal¬ 
ity  with  men.  In  any  civilization, 
when  women  come  down,  it’s  the 
end.  When  women  started  sit¬ 
ting  around  the  swimming  pools 
of  Rome  it  was  the  end  for  them. 
If  we’re  going  to  be  saved  it’s 
the  young  women  who  are  going 
to  save  us.  They’re  the  ones  who 
are  going  to  do  it,  provided  we 
can  keep  the  middle  aged  women 
quiet  long  enough.” 

But  it  is  hoped  that  when 
these  idealistic  lovelies  start 
putting  the  landscape  back  to¬ 
gether  there’ll  be  at  least  one 
distaff  maverick  scribbling  notes 
for  a  six-part  series  while  rid¬ 
ing  in  a  baggage  compartment 
of  our  first  inter-galaxial  mail 
missile,  on  its  way  to  our  latest 
colony  in  outer  space. 

• 

Teachers  commend 
coverage  of  schools 

Los  Angeles 

The  1969  John  Swett  Awards 
of  the  California  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  were  presented  here  re¬ 
cently  to  the  San  Bernardino 
Sun-Telegram  and  the  Oakland 
Tribune.  There  were  100  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  honors. 

The  Sun-Telegram,  a  Gannett 
newspaper,  was  cited  for  “out¬ 
standing  continuous  coverage  of 
educational  news,  increasing 
public  understanding  of  school 
problems  and  programs  by  a 
metropolitan  daily.” 

The  Oakland  Tribune  was 
cited  for  its  coverage  of  the  dis¬ 
turbances  at  San  Francisco 
State  C>>llege. 


Increases  continue 
in  newsprint  usage 


Total  U.  S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  876,424  tons  in 
October,  an  increase  of  3.3% 
over  October  1968,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  reported. 

Total  U.  S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  for  October  1968  was 
848,096  tons.  There  were  four 
Sundays  in  October  1969  and 
1968. 

For  the  first  10  months  of 
1969  total  U.  S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  7,935,095  tons, 
compared  with  7,557,135  tons  in 
the  first  10  months  of  1968. 

Monthly  total  figures  are  de¬ 
rived  by  ANPA  from  a  constant 
yardstick  of  525  daily  news¬ 
papers.  In  October  1969  they 
consumed  666,082  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  644,553  tons  in 
October  1968. 

The  average  stocks  of  news¬ 
print  for  all  daily  newspapers 
reporting  to  the  ANPA  at  end 
of  October  were  26  days’  supply 
on  hand  and  6  days’  supply  in 
transit.  The  same  number  of 
days’  supply  on  hand  and  in 
transit  was  reported  for  Oc¬ 
tober  1968. 

Record  production 

Production  of  newsprint  in 
North  America  during  October 
amounted  to  1,078,580  tons — 
10.5%  above  that  in  October, 
1968.  Shipments  during  the 
month  totaled  1,092,169  tons — 
7.1%  greater  than  October,  1968 
volume. 

According  to  the  Newsprint 
Division,  American  Paper  Insti¬ 
tute,  output  in  the  United  States 
of  284,951  tons  surpassed  that  in 
any  pijior  month  and  was  up  by 
10.8%  from  October,  1968  vol¬ 
ume,  while  shipments  totaled 
288,421  tons  and  were  above  the 
year-ago  level  by  11.2%. 

Canadian  production,  exceed¬ 
ing  that  of  any  previous  month, 
amounted  to  793,629  tons  and 
was  up  by  10.4%  from  October, 
1968  while  shipments  of  803,748 
tons  rose  by  5.7%. 

North  American  production  of 
9,943,228  tons  during  the  first 
10  months  of  1969  constituted  a 
new  high  for  this  period  and 
was  843,988  tons  or  9.3%  above 
that  in  1968. 

Output  of  United  States  mills 
through  the  end  of  October,  1969 
totaled  a  record  high  2,674,800 
tons  and  was  221,108  tons  or 
9.9%  above  volume  in  1968. 
Canadian  production  during 
January-October,  1969  amount¬ 
ed  to  7,268,428  tons — an  all-time 
peak  for  ^is  period — and  sur¬ 
passed  the  1968  level  by  622,880 
tons  or  9.4%. 


North  American  manuf.  ctur- 
ers’  stocks  on  October  31,  1969 
totaled  390,961  tons  compared 
with  369,908  tons  at  the  end  of 
October,  1968.  The  continental 
total  was  composed  of  .'^8,052 
tons  and  332,909  tons  held  ^ 
United  States  and  Canadian 
mills,  respectively,  and  inven¬ 
tories  were  higher  than  a  year 
ago  by  8,471  tons  in  the  former 
instance  and  by  12,582  tons  in 
the  latter. 

Mill  earnings  up 

In  their  financial  reports  to 
stockholders,  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  commenting 
on  the  increased  demands  for 
newsprint  and  pulp. 

T.  N.  Beaupre,  board  chair¬ 
man  of  Domtar  Ltd.,  told  finan¬ 
cial  analysts  in  Toronto:  “For 
the  first  time  in  several  years, 
newsprint  and  pulp  consumption 
is  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
new  capacity  is  being  installed. 
Today,  our  production  facilities 
are  virtually  fully  employed.” 

This  situation,  he  said,  re¬ 
sulted  in  announcement  of  a 
price  increase  of  $5  a  ton  for 
newsprint  in  North  America, 
after  January  1.  The  price  to 
customers  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  will  go  up  $5.20  a  ton.  Pulp 
prices  also  have  been  adjusted. 

The  improved  trend  in  Dom¬ 
tar  earnings  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue,  Beaupre  said,  “if  we  are 
successful  in  renegotiating  labor 
agreements  that  terminate  next 
spring.” 

The  report  of  Consolidated- 
Bathhurst  Ltd.  held  out  promise 
of  a  good  return  for  1969,  per¬ 
haps  better  than  the  results  in 
1968  when  net  proffit  was  $11.1 
or  $1.36  a  share.  For  nine 
months  of  this  year  profit  was 
$8.1  million,  or  97  cents  a  share 

Richard  A.  Irwin,  president 
of  the  company,  said  in  Mon¬ 
treal  the  Consolidated-Bath- 
urst  mills  will  produce  about 
820,000  tons  of  newsprint  this 
year,  compared  with  775,000 
tons  in  1968,  and  the  output  will 
be  “substantially  higher”  in 
1970.  The  Canstdian  industry,  h< 
noted,  has  operated  at  88  per 
cent  of  capacity.  Consolidated’! 
pulp  mill  has  been  operating  it 
capacity. 

• 

DJ  stock  doubled 

Stockholders  of  Dow  Jones  4 
Company  Inc.,  at  a  special  meet¬ 
ing,  approved  doubling  authff- 
iz^  common  stock  to  18,00(1,000 
shares,  paving  the  way  for  » 
previously  approved  two-for-one 
split  in  the  company’s  stock. 
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One  panel  from  Hank  Ketcham's  new  strip,  "Half  Hitch." 


Hank  Ketcham  hitches 
comic  strip  to  Navy 


The  creator  of  a  successful 
cornif  panel  will  launch  a  new 
one,  featuring  a  short  sailor 
ad  some  of  the  funniest  char- 
jcU-rs  ever  to  sail  the  seven 
3sas. 

The  cartoon:  “Half  Hitch” 

The  cartoonist:  Hank  Ketch- 
im 

The  format:  Daily  four-col- 
smn  strip;  Sunday  one-half  and 
one-third  standard  page  and 
full-page  tabloid. 

The  release:  February  16, 
1970 

The  distributor:  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate 

Henry  King  (Hank)  Ketcham 
started  on  the  road  to  fame 
drawing  cartoon  panels,  but  he 
always  longed  for  the  creative 
freedom  that  a  comic  strip  af¬ 
fords.  And  that’s  why  “Half 
Hitch,”  came  into  being. 

“I’d  been  doing  panels  all  my 
life,”  says  Ketcham,  who  also 
draws  “Dennis  The  Menace.”  “I 
decided  that  I’d  like  to  have 
more  elbow  room — enough  space 
to  draw  a  destroyer  or  even  an 


aircraft  carrier!  And  I  wanted 
to  be  able  to  tell  a  more  com¬ 
plete  ‘story’  than  a  panel  per¬ 
mitted.  The  comic  strip  format 
was  the  answer.” 

The  title  character,  Half 
Hitch,  the  smallest  gob  in  the 
Navy,  has  a  brawny  buddy 
named  Zawiki;  and  his  super¬ 
iors  are  Captain  Carrick  and 
Chief  Petty  Officer  Grommet,  a 
pair  of  Old  Salts  who  just  can’t 
turn  their  hapless  crew  into  a 
seasoned  unit.  In  place  of  the 
traditional  parrot  mascot,  a  sea¬ 
gull  with  the  name  of  Poopsy 
has  adopted  Hitch,  and  Hitch 
has  taught  this  sardine  lover  to 
utter  a  few  pertinent  comments. 

The  creator  of  “Half  Hitch” 
is  a  former  gob.  He  was  bom 
March  14,  1920,  in  Seattle, 
where  he  went  through  gram¬ 
mar  and  high  school.  In  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades,  he  developed 
his  first  cartooning  skills,  aided 
by  a  20-lesson  correspondence 
course. 

After  high  school.  Hank  reg¬ 
istered  as  an  art  major  at  the 


United 
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SALTY  SIGNING — Hank  Katcham,  noted  cartoonitt,  tignt  contract 
with  King  Features  Syndicate  for  worldwide  distribution  of  his  new 
comic  strip,  "Half  Hitch,"  as  Milton  Kaplan,  KFS  president  and 
general  manager,  looks  on. 
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University  of  Washington.  A 
year  later,  in  1938,  he  left  col- ; 
lege  and  went  to  Hollywood,  I 
where  he  got  a  job  at  the  Walter  ' 
Lantz  animation  studios.  After ' 
a  year  and  a  half  there,  he  made 
the  move  to  the  Walt  Disney 
studios  where  for  the  next  two  1 
and  a  half  years  he  worked  on  I 
animated  productions  such  as ! 
“Pinocchio”  and  “Fantasia.” 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  i 
War  II,  Ketcham  enlisted  in  the 
Navy.  He  was  assigned  to  do 
art  work  in  the  Office  of  the  j 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Before  | 
the  end  of  the  war,  he  had  j 
earned  a  Chief  Specialist’s 
rating,  illustrating  pamphlets, 
desigpiing  War  Bond  posters, 
and  turning  out  a  half-dozen 
filmed  cartoon  shorts  which  he 
wrote  and  directed.  j 

At  the  war’s  end  the  Ketch- 1 
ams  settled  in  Westport,  Con-  J 
necticut,  and  weekly  trips  to  | 
New  York  City  soon  i-esulted 
in  Hank  being  in  demand  for 
gag  cartooning  and  advertising 
art. 

Ketcham’s  son,  Dennis,  was 
bom  September  11,  1946.  When 
Dennis  was  2  Hank  moved  the 
family  to  Carmel,  Califorina, 
then  the  home  of  the  late  Jimmy 
(“They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time”) 
Hatlo.  When  his  son  reached  the 
age  of  6,  Hawk  launched  “Den¬ 
nis,  the  Menace”  as  a  daily 
Panel. 

To  assure  authenticity  in 
“Half  Hitch,”  Ketcham  works 
closely  with  the  Navy  Depart-  [ 
ment.  The  Navy  helps  him  with 
information  on  ships  and  equip¬ 
ment  and  even  current  naval 
slang. 

• 

Vikings  in  comedy 
strip  for  newspapers 

Cleveland 

A  Cleveland  team,  John 
Brinkerhoff  and  Bob  Campbell, 
have  started  in  the  Plain  Denier 
a  new  comic  strip,  “Vikings.” 
The  title  is  “Norse  by  Norse- 
west.”  The  strip  takes  the  early 
Scandinavian  scoundrels  and 
makes  them  lovable  in  an  “Our 
Gang”  comedy  way,  with  con¬ 
temporary  problems.  The  strip 
is  to  be  distributed  by  Me-  j 
Naught  Snydicate. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

CLASSROOM  AT  THE  NEWSPAPER 


By  Craig  TomkinHon 

You’ve  heard  of  newspapers 
in  the  classroom,  but  now  the 
weekly,  Oak  Cliff  Tribune,  of 
Dallas,  Tex.  has  turned  it 
around  by  brinpng  the  class¬ 
room  to  the  newspaper. 

The  Tribune  has  become  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  the 
journalism  course  for  nearby 
Northwood  Institute,  a  four 
year  baccalaureate  college.  All 
classes  in  the  course  are  held  at 
the  Tribune’s  central  office  in 
Dallas,  and  the  paper’s  person¬ 
nel  constitutes  the  journalism 
faculty. 

Faculties  need  deans,  and  if 
anyone  at  the  Tribune  rates  that 
title  it’s  Mrs.  Doris  E.  Harris, 
the  paper’s  managing  editor  and 
vicepresident.  It  was  her  brain¬ 
storm  originally  which  brought 
the  course  to  the  Tribune. 

Northwood  had  asked  her 
earlier  this  year  to  apply  her 
journalistic  telents  to  teaching 
a  j-course  at  the  college,  on  an 
in-the-classroom  basis. 

Mrs.  Harris  had  a  better  idea. 
“Why  not,”  she  asked  editor  and 
publisher  Ray  Zauber,  “bring 
the  students  to  the  paper  for 
firsthand  training?”  Zauber  be¬ 
stowed  his  okay  and  the  Trib’s 
schoolbell  rang  this  past  Sep¬ 
tember. 

66  years  old 

The  Tribune  is  a  66  year  old 
publication  located  in  the  Oak 
Cliff  section  of  Dallas.  The  area 
lies  across  the  Trinity  River 
from  the  remainder  of  Dallas, 
and,  said  Zauber,  residents  con¬ 
sider  themselves  more  “Oak 
differs”  than  Dallasites.  Rough¬ 
ly  one  third  of  the  city’s  popu¬ 
lation  and  area  is  represented 
by  Oak  Cliff. 

Circulation  of  the  Tribune  is 
about  11,000  paid.  Another 
Tribune  publication,  a  third 
class  shopper,  is  mailed  free  to 
45,000  homes  in  Dallas. 

The  Tribune  ownership  was, 
until  1966,  made  up  of  Zauber 
and  two  associates,  but  in  ’66 
one  associate  sold  out,  and 
Amon  Carter,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  bought  a  large 
minority  interest.  A  corporate 
agreement  w'as  established  be¬ 
tween  the  Fort  Worth  daily  and 
the  Trib. 

The  result  of  the  corporate 
agreement,  and  other  similar 
ones  between  the  Star-Telegram 
and  weekly  papers  in  the  Dallas, 
Fort  Worth  areas,  was  an  ad¬ 
vertising  package  offering  the 
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total  daily  circulation  of  the 
Fort  Worth  paper,  plus  the  com¬ 
bined  circulations  of  the  five 
weeklies.  The  package  could  also 
be  split  into  any  one  of  its  parts. 

Zauber  credited  this  arrange¬ 
ment  with  causing  the  number 
of  pages  in  the  Trib  to  “double” 
along  with  business  volume. 

Moved  up  fast 

Mrs.  Harris  started  her  ca¬ 
reer  at  the  Tribune  as  a  recep¬ 
tionist  in  1961.  With  her  cus¬ 
tomary  high  pitch  of  activity 
she  soon  became  news  director 
and  in  1967  was  made  ME.  All 
this  despite  the  fact  that  she  is 
a  mother  of  one,  is  very  active 
in  community  affairs,  and  is  tak¬ 
ing  courses  at  Dallas’s  El  Cen¬ 
tro  College. 

Northwood,  only  four  years 
old,  is  an  infant  in  the  family 
of  colleges.  Zauber  describes  it 
as  a  “free  enterprise  college”, 
which  is  defined  as  not  having 
religious,  state,  or  financial  af¬ 
filiations.  Headquarters  for  the 
college  are  in  Michigan  where 
two  campuses  are  maintained. 
The  Texas  campus  is  the  only 
other.  The  college  supports  it¬ 
self  by  tuitions  alone. 

Mrs.  Harris  pointed  out  that 
although  the  college  is  young  it 
has  already  attracted  such  noted 


faculty  members  as  Col.  John 
Eisenhower,  Jose  Greco,  and 
other  international  figures. 

The  college  which  currently 
has  a  student  enrollment  of  from 
400  to  500,  is  aiming  at  a  1,200 
limit.  Its  courses,  as  described 
by  the  Tribune  staffers,  are  de¬ 
signed  to  turn  out  “middle  man¬ 
agement  people.” 

The  journalism  course  offered 
by  Northwood,  at  the  Tribune 
is  an  elective  and  the  only  j- 
course  now  offered  although  an 
expanded  journalism  curriculum 
may  be  offered  in  the  future. 
The  first  quarter  enrollment  in 
the  course  numbered  six,  but, 
said  Mrs.  Harris,  this  will  jump 
to  15  in  the  .second  quarter. 

Two  hours  a  week 

The  entire  course  consists  of 
two  hours  of  class  time  a  week. 
The  first  hour  is  taken  up  by  a 
lecture  by  Mrs.  Harris,  who  ad¬ 
mits  that  beyond  training  per- 
.sonnel  at  the  Tribune,  she  has 
had  no  former  teaching  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  second  of  the  two  hours  is 
spent  in  “workshop”  sessions  for 
which  the  group  is  split  up  and 
sent  to  various  departments  at 
the  paper  for  individual  train¬ 
ing  by  other  members  of  the 
Tribune’s  30  member  staff.  The 
only  aspect  of  the  trade  the  stu¬ 
dents  don’t  see  first-hand  at  the 
Tribune  office  is  the  actual  print¬ 
ing  of  the  paper  because  that  is 
done  at  a  central  plant  in  Ar¬ 
lington,  some  15  miles  away. 

Towards  the  end  of  each 
month,  the  students’  workshop 
time  is  devoted  to  preparing  the 


college’s  monthly  newspaper,  the 
Northwood  Roundtable,  which  ii 
job-printed  by  the  Trib.  In  ad¬ 
dition  the  students  also  put  ont 
the  college’s  yearly,  the  Shield. 

The  students  do  all  phases  of 
work  on  the  Roundtable  from 
news  gathering  down  to  dummy¬ 
ing  at  which  point  the  Trib  sUrf 
takes  over  and  completes  the 
paper  from  paste-up  (the  Trib¬ 
une  is  offset)  to  printing. 

Mrs.  Harris  said  that  later 
instruction  will  include  paste-up, 
enabling  the  students  to  produce 
their  paper  up  to  the  camera 
ready  product. 

In  one  respect,  Mrs.  Harris’s 
course  is  the  dream  of  every 
.student — she  doesn’t  give  exams. 
“Grading,”  said  ‘professor’  Har¬ 
ris,  “is  on  the  basis  of  the  .stu 
dent’s  attitude  and  on  the  woi'r 
done  on  the  Roundtable. 

None  of  the  students  put  in 
time  on  the  Tribune  itself,  al 
though,  said  both  Mrs.  Harr!.- 
and  Zauber,  several  “promis 
ing”  students  may  be  invited  tf 
train  on  the  Trib  staff. 

Mrs.  Harris  admitted  that  he 
course  was  weekly  newspaper 
oriented,  because,  as  she  saiil 
“That’s  what  I’m  most  familiar 
with.” 

Because  the  experiment  in  in 
plant  classroom  training  is 
new  to  the  Tribune,  the  benefit- 
to  the  paper  itself  have  not  ye 
become  apparent.  The  paper  is 
not  paid  by  the  college  to  con 
duct  the  course,  although  Mrs 
Harris  does  receive  a  fee. 

Certainly  one  benefit  hope  I 
for  by  the  Tribune  staff  is  tiv 
talent  which  may  well  be  drawT 
to  the  weekly  newspaper  field 


NEWSWOMEN  TURNED  PROFESSOR  bast  describas  Mrs.  Doris  Harris,  managing  aditor  of  Dallss 
Taias'  Oak  Cliff  Tribuna,  who  is  now  conducting  an  in-plant  coursa  in  collaga  journalism. 
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Nobody 

makes 

“bandma^” 

(Not  even  Johnson  &  Johnson.) 


sheerli 
strips  III 


Lots  of  people  make  adhesive  bandages.  So. 
everyone  puts  a  brand  name  on  his  product. 
BAND-AID  is  the  brand  name  for  the  adhesive 
bandages  Johnson  &  Johnson  makes.That’s 
why.whenyou  mean  our  bandages,  please  say 
BAND-AID  Brand  Adhesive  Bandages. 
Because  nobody  makes"band-aids,”  not  even 
Johnson  &  Johnson. 


PROMOTION 

Disaster  issue  cash 
given  to  victims 

By  George  Wilt 


“Soon  after  Hurricane  Ca¬ 
mille  passed  through  Virginia 
and  left  her  devastation  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  hundreds  dead,  the 
need  for  a  picture-story  account 
of  the  disaster  was  made  evident 
by  the  countless  requests  for 
back  issues  of  the  newspapers 
carrying  stories  of  the  flood,” 
said  Weldon  J.  Showalter,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Char¬ 
lottesville  (Va.)  Daily  Prog¬ 
ress. 

To  accommodate  the  requests, 
the  Daily  Progress  decided  on  a 
two-fold  program:  (1)  to  chron¬ 
icle  the  disaster  in  a  special 
tabloid  edition;  (2)  to  donate 
all  of  the  proceeds  from  its  sale 
to  aid  flood  victims. 

As  a  result,  a  $10,000  check 
representing  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  40,000  issues  of 
“Flood  Disaster  1969”  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Central  Virginia 
Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  The  ceremony,  held  in  the 
newsroom  of  the  Daily  Progress, 
was  attended  by  company  em¬ 
ployees,  plus  reporters  from  five 
Virginia  television  stations.  The 
presentation  of  the  check  was 
made  by  John  W.  Gentry,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
newspaper,  to  Red  Cross  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Since  the  original  presenta¬ 
tion,  an  additional  $5,000  has 
been  presented  to  the  Red  Cross, 
representing  sale  of  20,000  more 
copies  of  the  tabloid  section. 

On  their  own  time 

Gentry  commended  the  news¬ 
paper  staff  at  the  presentation, 
pointing  out  that  many  em¬ 
ployees  had  spent  hours  of  their 
own  time,  day  and  night,  to  get 
the  job  done.  He  added  that  mo¬ 
tor  route  drivers,  newsdealers 
and  many  others  handled  deliv¬ 
ery  and  sales  without  cost  so 
that  more  money  could  go  to  the 
human  needs  of  the  many  people 
who  suffered  so  much  from  the 
hurricane. 

Virginia  Governor  Mills  E. 
Godwin  Jr.  wrote  to  Gentry 
commending  the  newspaper  for 
its  special  effort. 

“What  the  newspaper  has 
done  in  this  case  is  in  accord 
with  the  finest  traditions  of 
American  journalism,  which  has 
always  reflected  the  humani¬ 
tarian  instincts  that  have  made 
America  the  most  generous  of 
nations  and  her  people  the  most 
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sensitive  to  the  needs  of  others,” 
Governor  Godwin  said. 

“Flood  Disaster  1969”  chron¬ 
icles  Central  Virginia’s  devasta¬ 
tion  of  Camille  in  24  tabloid 
pages.  It  contains  65  pictures  of 
flood  and  landslide  damage  and 
seven  articles  on  the  flood  and 
its  effects.  Approximately  52,000 
copies  have  been  sold  or  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  first  printing  was 
20,000  on  September  12.  The 
fourth  printing  brought  the 
total  to  70,000,  an  unprecedented 
run  in  the  history  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Sale  price  was  set  at  25 
cents  over  the  counter,  35  cents 
by  mail,  with  100-percent  of  all 
proceeds  being  donated  to  flood 
relief. 

“Flood  Disaster  1969”  was 
prepared  by  a  staff  of  three 
writers  under  the  direction  of 
Karl  W,  Runser,  city  editor.  It 
was  delivered  throughout  the 
Progress  circulation  area  by  the 
newspaper’s  10  motor  route  car¬ 
riers  who  travelled  an  extra  1,- 
500  miles,  and  worked  75  extra 
hours,  all  at  no  charge. 

70,000  copies  sold 

Showalter  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  total  sales  ap¬ 
proaching  70,000  are  nearly 
triple  the  newspaper’s  23,000 
circulation.  He  estimates  that 
the  public  relations  value  gen¬ 
erate  by  the  special  edition 
w'as  more  beneficial  than  all  the 
planned  programs  in  the  history 
of  the  paper. 

“There  are  still  some  copies 
available,”  Showalter  added. 
You  can  get  copies  by  enclosing 
35  cents  per  copy  to  Weldon  J. 
Showalter,  promotion  manager, 
Daly  Progress,  Charlottesville, 
Va.,  22902. 

You’ll  feel  better  about  where 
your  35  cents  went  after  you 
see  the  historical  record  of  the 
disaster. 

*  *  * 

FORUM — An  estimated  2,000 
attended  the  first  Investment 
Forum  sponsored  by  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  in  cooperation  with 
Minneapolis  area  member  firms 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change. 

An  afternoon  session  devoted 
to  the  fundamentals  of  investing 
featured  Mrs.  Julia  Montgom¬ 
ery  Walsh,  one  of  two  women 
members  of  the  American  Stock 
Exchange,  who  spoke  on  “A 
woman’s  view  of  the  market.” 


The  session  was  attended  by  800. 
At  the  evening  session,  designed 
for  more  experienced  investors, 
1,200  heard  Dr.  William  Freund, 
chief  economist  of  the  NYSE 
present  a  forecast  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economy. 

*  *  * 

CATHOLIC  MARKETS  — 
Catholic  Major  Markets  News¬ 
paper  Association  has  released 
a  presentation  booklet  outlining 
its  group  market,  services,  and 
listing  its  member  newspapers. 
The  Group  is  comprised  of  22 
Catholic  newspapers  with  com¬ 
bined  weekly  circulations  of  over 
2-million.  Offices  are  at  432  Park 
Ave.  South,  New  York,  N.Y. 

*  *  • 

FOOTBALL  AWARDS  —  Bo 
Schembechler,  in  his  first  sea¬ 
son  as  University  of  Michigan’s 
football  coach,  is  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Ohio  State’s 
Woody  Hayes.  Schembechler, 
who  played  under  Hayes  at  Mi¬ 
ami  (of  Ohio)  University,  will 
be  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
ninth  annual  awards  dinner  of 
the  Detroit  Chapter  National 
Football  Foundation  and  Hall 
of  Fame.  The  December  2  ban¬ 
quet  will  honor  the  Detroit 
News’  1969  All-State  Football 
team  and  their  coaches,  with 
more  than  20  All-American  col¬ 
lege  stars  as  guests. 

*  *  « 

RESEARCH  HOUSES— The 
1969  International  Directory  of 
Marketing  Research  Houses  and 
Services  Green  Book  has  been 
released.  It  is  published  by  Mar¬ 
keting  Review,  the  organ  of  the 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Marketing  Association,  527 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

TESTIMONIAL  —  “The  Brit¬ 
ish  are  coming!”  shouts  a  Paul 
Revere-type  character  from  the 


cover  of  a  New  York  Ti  nes 
folder.  Text  in  the  brochure  de¬ 
scribes  the  success  of  Tnist- 
houses  Group  Ltd.,  coupon  ad 
published  in  the  New  Yort 
Times  1968  International  Travel 
Supplement.  A  letter  reprinted 
in  the  promotion  tells  that  one 
ad  pulled  1,700  coupons,  with  the 
second  insertion  returning  2,500 
inquiries.  Copies  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  are  available  from  Mark 
Senigo,  promotion  manager. 

*  *  * 

CHRISTMAS  MAIL-ORDER 
— The  New  York  Sunday  News 
promotes  its  Shop-by-mail  pages 
with  two  attractive  little  folders 
that  fit  in  a  number-ten  enve¬ 
lope.  Folder  one  in  red-and-black 
uses  Christmas  bell  art  and  the 
headline  “The  mail-order  Christ¬ 
mas  bells  are  ringing.”  The  sec¬ 
ond  piece  shows  an  old-fashioned 
Santa  with  a  copy  of  the  Sunday 
News  tucked  under  his  arm.  The 
promotions  emphasize  low  rate 
for  14-line  minimum  mail  order 
ads  on  a  three-Sunday  basis. 
Write  Ray  Dowd,  advertising 
promotion  manager. 

• 

Realty  computer 
system  dropped 

Minneapolis 

The  Minneapolis  Board  of 
Realtors  Multiple  Listing  Serv¬ 
ice  has  discontinued  use  of  the 
Realtron  system,  in  which  hous¬ 
ing  listings  are  kept  in  a  cen¬ 
tral  computer.  The  Minneapolis 
Realtors  voted  93  to  32  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  service  after  about 
a  nine-months  trial. 

• 

Time  Inc.  dividend 

Directors  of  Time  Inc.  de¬ 
clared  a  quarterly  dividend  of 
47%%  cents  a  share,  payable 
December  15,  along  with  an  ex¬ 
tra  dividend  of  40  cents  a  share. 


Classified  information 

Sacramento 

Policies  and  practices  of  newspapers  in  regard  to  auto¬ 
motive  advertising  were  surveyed  by  Damian  Melanson, 
Sacramento  Union.  33  CAMs  participated  in  the  survey. 
Questions  and  answers  were  as  follows: 

1.  Do  you  allow  used  cars  to  run  in  retail?  Yes,  30;  No,  3. 

2.  Do  you  allow  new  cars  to  run  in  retail?  Yes,  32;  No,  1. 

3.  If  “yes”  to  Number  2,  do  you  charge  national  rate? 
Yes,  8;  No.  23  (1  unanswered,  1  “yes  and  no.”) 

4.  Does  the  classified  staff  handle  placement  of  both 
retail  and  classified  linage?  Yes,  15;  No,  18. 

5.  Does  most  of  your  automotive  linage  run  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  section?  Yes,  29;  No,  4. 

6.  What  percentage  of  your  classified  linage  is  automo¬ 
tive?  1%  to  25%,  10;  26%  to  50%,  21;  61%  to  75%  1; 
76%  to  100%,  1  (1  unanswered). 

7.  If  you  have  an  automotive  rate  card,  does  it  apply 
to  both  classified  and  retail?  Yes,  5;  No,  19  (6  unanswered, 

3  no  rate  card). 
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Da'  id  I.  Karno,  63,  a  copy 
reader  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Umer;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Morrison,  56,  St. 
itts  Poat-Diapateh  sports 
iter;  Nov.  14. 

*  *  • 

Donald  Mesiritt  Major,  73, 
Wisher  and  editor  of  the 
kur^ton  County  Independent, 
Tenii  o,  Wash.,  for  40  years  un¬ 
til  he  retired  in  1966;  Nov.  16. 

«  *  * 

Charles  N.  Wheeler  Jr.,  54, 
copy  reader  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
limex;  Nov.  20.  His  late  father 
las  political  editor  of  the  Chi- 
ngo  Daily  News  and  a  son, 
I'harles,  III,  is  a  reporter  for 
the  Sun-Times. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  McDonnell,  79, 
former  owner  of  the  Economist 
Sewspapers,  Chicago,  and  for- 
Mr  U.S.  marshal;  Nov.  14. 

*  *  « 

Robert  N.  English,  65,  re¬ 
tired  (1968)  business  editor  of 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch; 
N'ov.  8. 

*  «  « 

William  N.  Darling,  67,  an 
associate  editor  of  the  New  Or- 
ifon.'?  (La.)  Timea-Picayune; 
N'ov.  14. 

*  *  * 

William  Nunn  Sr.,  69,  re¬ 
tired  (1964)  managing  editor 
oUhe  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Courier; 
N’ov.  14. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Hume,  52,  religion  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Press; 
Nov.  15. 

*  * 

Robebt  M.  Monahan,  56,  in¬ 
formation  officer  in  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads;  former  INS 
and  UP  reporter  at  Albany, 
N.Y.;  Nov.  13. 

*  «  « 

Brandt  P.  Gray,  60,  chief 
photographer  of  the  Salt  Lake 

(Utah)  Tribune  for  more  than 

20  years ;  Oct.  26. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  Quinn,  68,  former 
wws  and  front  page  makeup 
^tor,  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Morning  Record;  Nov.  4. 


Cordon  Daley  dies; 

Halifax  publisher 

Gordon  McLaren  Daley,  74, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  direc-  ’ 
tors  of  the  Halifax  Herald  Ltd.  | 
and  a  maritime  lawyer,  died  1 
here  November  6  after  a  long 
illness.  The  company  publishes  ; 
two  daily  newspapers,  the 
Chronicle-Herald  and  the  Mail-  i 
Star. 

Daley,  born  in  Saint  John, 
N.B.,  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
Nova  Scotia.  He  became  asso-  i 
ciated  with  Halifax  Herald  Ltd. 
in  1922  when  he  became  its 
solicitor.  In  the  1930s,  he  was 
elected  a  director,  and  on  the 
retirement  of  Andrew  W.  Robb 
in  1949,  became  its  president. 

J.  G.  Bayly,  editor  of  the 
Covington  Virginian  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Alleghany  Publishers 
Inc.,  printing  and  publishing; 
Nov.  10. 

•  *  * 

David  S.  Jensen,  43,  copy 
editor  at  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  and  former  city  editor 
of  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Herald- 
Statesman;  Nov.  15. 

*  *  • 

Howard  W.  Stodghill,  84,  re¬ 
tired  (1965)  business  manager 
and  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin;  past  chairman 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  newspa- 
perboy  committee;  Nov.  15. 

*  *  * 

Stanley  P.  Barnett,  77,  re¬ 
tired  (1957)  managing  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  (0.)  Plain 
Dealer;  Nov.  7. 

*  *  * 

Howard  M.  Brier,  66,  author 
and  associate  professor  of  com¬ 
munications  at  the  University 
of  Washington;  recently. 

♦  *  *  I 

Ralph  N.  Walling,  59,  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Sun¬ 
day  Bulletin’s  news  review.  Per¬ 
spective;  former  correspondent 
for  Reuters,  editor  and  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Singapore  Straits 
Times;  recently. 

*  *  *  j 

Myrtle  Stacy,  83,  who  wrote  j 

the  “New  England  Fireside”  | 
column  for  the  Rochester  \ 
(N.H.)  Courier  and  Sanford ; 

(Me.)  Tribune; -Nov.  7. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Business  Opportunities 

PROFIT-SHARING  ARRANGEMENT 
for  alert,  capa’jle  busineas  manager; 
alao  lame  for  regional  advertiiing  man¬ 
ager,  circulation  manager,  and  control¬ 
ler.  Real  opportunities.  Dailies.  Box 
1946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
_ 

WANTED:  WORKING  PARTNER— 
Executive  position  open  for  the  right 
man  that  can  recognize  an  oi>portunity 
when  he  sees  it.  37-year-old  weekly 
newspaper  just  added  shopper  and 
plans  daily  In  near  future.  New  offset 
plant  in  growing  Central  Texas  area. 
At  least  $10M  investment  and  proven 
experience  a  must.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Send  complete  resumd  to  Box 
1986,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WILL  BUY  TRADE  JOURNAL,  book 
publishing  house,  or  spMialty  maga¬ 
zine.  Openings  for  editors,  artists. 
Manuscripts  wanted.  Will  share  profits. 
Box  1962,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoons  Wanted 

ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS  by  artisU  of 
the  18th,  19th  and  20th  century.  Comic, 
political,  editorial — magazine  and  news¬ 
paper.  Will  purchase  single  drawings 
or  complete  collections.  Box  182,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Pa. — 18089. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


_  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

A  ppraisers— Consultants 

appraisals  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
Mrtnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
Msss.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
bshbiel.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67664. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W,  22nd  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  busrer.  'Iliis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph :  (AC  206)  646-3367. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  In  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  818)  733-8068  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach. 
Florida  83516.  No  oblisfation,  of  course. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

VERNON  V,  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

OFFSET  WEEKLY  in  lovely  small  N. 
C.  community.  Ideal  for  husband/wife. 
$26,000  cash  or  mostly  cash.  Box  1804, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOS  ANGELES  community  weekly  in 
growth  area — great  for  man/wife  com¬ 
bo  or  energetic  publisher.  Low  down, 
good  terms  to  right  party.  Principals 
only.  Box  1837,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  FLORIDA  WEEKLIES:  also  do 
typesetting  and  paste-up  for  other  puk' 
lications.  $46,000 — $20,000  down,  bal¬ 
ance  on  payments  with  no  interest.  Box 
1823.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MICHIGAN  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY 
grossing  over  $80,000.  Will  sell  for 
$20,000  down  plus  i>ereentage  of  gross, 
or  will  consider  partner  with  small 
down  payment  to  buy  In  gradually. 
Write  Box  1866,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


GROWING  CHAIN— A  jewel  of  three 
adjoining  weeklies;  10,000  circulation 
paid :  complete  modem  web  offset  plant, 
cold-type;  all-new  equipment  in  mod¬ 
ern,  air-conditioned  building.  $200,000 
volume  with  potential  to  go  daily  in 
burgeoning  area  within  60-miles  Chart 
Area  2  metro  city.  Beautiful  country 
area.  Owner  has  other  interests  d^ 
Duuiding  time.  Only  buyers  with  at 
least  $60,000  down  payment  need  ap¬ 
ply.  Write  Box  1876,  Editor  &  Pub- 
li^er. 


FOR  SALE,  BY  OWNER  —  $70,000 
gross  offset  weekly  and  job  shop.  You 
need  top  credit  and  some  cash.  Area 
6  Mid-America,  ideal  location.  Box  1911, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONVINCE  ME  YOU  CAN  OPERATE 
$75M  Southern  letterpress  weekly — put 
up  enough  cash  to  ^arantee  it — and 
you’re  in  business.  ’Tired  owner.  Box 
1904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SELECT  NEWSPAPER  AVAILABLE 
in  South,  Southwest.  Newspaper  Ser¬ 
vice  Co.,  Inc.,  215  Curtis  St.,  Jennings, 
La.— 70546.  Ph :  (818)  824-0476. 


DAILIES 

We  have  small  daily  situations  develop¬ 
ing.  Write  fully  and  state  finances. 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Road,  Wheaton.  III. 


OFFSET  DAILY,  MIDWEST.  Priced  at 
gross  of  $65,000;  $10,000  down;  uses 
central  plant; ;  weekly  competition. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia. 
Kans.— 66801. 


"BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT"— $20,000 
gross  weekly  for  $600  down;  full  price 
^,000.  No  i>ayment  for  year.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  Newspaper  Bkr.,  234  E.  Rom- 
neya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


WEEKLIES,  $137M.  Central  Calif, 
agriculture.  Mel  Hodell,  Bkr.,  1388  N. 
Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.— 91786. 


NEW  MiniCO  WEEKLY— Grose  $76M. 
Price  $50,000  with  $16M  down.  Sailers 
&  Hogue,  Bkr..  1614  E.  University  Dr., 
Mesa,  Ariz. — 86201. 


YOUR  CHOICH  of  two  western  county- 
seat  weeklies.  One  has  3-unlt  offset 
press.  $60,000  down  and  $40,000  down. 
B<^  $90,000  down.  Earning  $67,000 
year.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 


TWO  DAILY  LEGAL  PAPERS— dif¬ 
ferent  cities ;  combined  gross  over 
$800,000 ;  29%  down,  with  or  without 
real  estate.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133. 
Emporia,  Kans. — 66801. 


Publications  For  Sale 


1  PRFSSTIOE  SPFXnAL’TT  MAGAZINES, 
profitable,  grossing  276,000;  no  plant; 
great  potential.  Priced  $236,000.  Kreh¬ 
biel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  Emporia.  Kans. 
—66801. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Features  Available 


Score  a  beat  with  NEWSBEATt  Top 
ideas  for  the  enterpriser!  Usable 
samples — $2.  Newsfeatures  Associates, 
1312  Beverly,  St.  Louis.  Mo.— 63122. 


"FOOLS.  DEVILS  and  MADMEN’’— 
Provocative  personal  daily  column.  For 
sample  releases,  write  Box  1263,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


C»VER  WASHINGTON 
ON  A  "nGHT  BUDGET 
Newspackage  designed  by  former  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  city  editor.  This 
service  offers  features,  depth  articles, 
interpretation,  and  spot  news  slanted 
towa^  community  newspaiwr  audience. 
Box  1886,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  HOROSCOPE  BY  OLGA 
will  increase  your  readership.  In  over 
100  newspapers.  Repro.  proof  form. 
First  month  trial  FREE.  Write:  Queen 
City  Publishers.  724  S.  Braun  St.. 
Denver,  Colo. — 80228. 
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FOR  LEASE  OR  SALE 
COMPLETE  HOT  METAL 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
All  equipment  melt- 
maintained  under  contract 
Model  SI  Linotype  equipped  with  34 
Erbar,  18  point  and  14  and  36  Ak- 
urea,  plua  9  point  on  10-point  liner 
9  A  232.  Gas  pot.  Star  feeder. 
Model  14  Linotype  equipi>ed  9  point 
plua  6\^-80  Corooo  on  6-point  liner. 
TTS  operated.  Gas  pot,  Mancach 
feeder. 

Model  6  Linotype — one  magazine  9 
point  on  10  point  liner.  ITS  oper¬ 
ated. 

8-page  Goss  Preaa — 8  chases  and  one 
double  page  chase.  Small  CAP  job 
press. 

Cadet  Fairchild  Scan- A-G raver. 
Ludlow — with  24  to  72-point  both 
ad  and  news  fonts,  fills  21  drawers 
pliu  sticks  and  spaces.  Elrod — with 
five  molds  up  to  12  i>oint. 

Small  Proof  Press  and  CAP  press. 
Hammond  Glider  TrimOSaw;  Ham¬ 
mond  Page  Scorcher;  Hammond 
EasyKaster. 

One  small  melting  pot  and  molds 
for  Linotype  metal;  one  radial 
router;  one,  two  and  three  to  five 
column  galleys;  287-lbs.  of  base  for 
Fairchild;  441-lbs.  of  metal  for 
type  high  easts;  also  2-tons  of  Im¬ 
perial  Metal  kept  up  to  that  com¬ 
pany's  standards. 

AU  is  friced  to  sell  at  reasonable  low 
dollar  or  lease  the  same  way. 

Call  R.  M.  Bellatti,  Nowata 
(Okla.)  Daily  Star  (AC  918)  273- 
2446,  or  write  Box  612,  Nowata, 
Okla.— 74048. 


Compaaing  Room 

JUSTO WRITERS — Large  selection  of 
exeallait  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSGO,  Berlin. 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22..  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


L.  A  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  U.S.  and  foreign 
countries.  "Ask  the  man  who  uses 
them."  8111.60  to  $128.70.  None  better 
at  any  price.  Write  for  literature. 

L.  A  B.  SALES  (COMPANY 
320  cniurch  St..  Elkin,  N.C.  28621 
World’s  largest  distributor 
of  Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
(AC  919)  836-2879 


Compoting  Room  Aida 

JUSlo WRITER,  FLEXOWRITBni  ser¬ 
vice;  Friden  trained.  Philadelphia  area. 

(215)  843-7080. 

Mailroom  Equipment 

6-STATION  DB3CTER  (M-G-D) 
INSERTING  MACHINE 
Complete  with  AC  motors 
(only  6  years  use) 

In  excellent  condition 
BEJN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  OX-7-4690 

SPEEDAUMAT  EQUIPMENT 
Midwest  Automatic  Compuprinter — ad¬ 
dresses  12  bills  or  renewals,  3  dick 
strips,  expirator  in  one  pass ;  one  2600 
with  selector  and  expirater ;  one  4300 
Speedaumat  wrapper  for  dick  strip  ad¬ 
dressing;  also,  Recordak  Film  Strip 
system  for  zip  coding.  Call  Charles 
Johnson  (AC  914)  664-6400. 


Material  For  Sale 

4'  POLYETHYLENE  RIBBONS, 
quality  tested  and  fully  guaranteed, 
comparable  to  IBM  6121  and  Friden 
EXEXIUnVE.  Only  $5.60  per  dozen. 
Superior  Life  Nylon — full  18  yards — 
only  $16.00  per  dozen.  Call  or  write 
(609)  428-3223— FHN  Business  Prod¬ 
ucts.  1500  King  Highway,  Cherry  Hill, 
N.J.— 08034. 


IDCCELLENT  BUY— Best  Cash  Offer. 
Goss  Duplex,  8-i)age  web  newspaper 
press.  Variable  speed  motor,  all  con¬ 
trols;  extra  shafts.  Femandina  Beach 
News-Leader,  P.  O.  Box  766,  Feman¬ 
dina  Beach,  Fla.— 32034.  Call  collect 
(904)  261-3686. 

SACRIFICE— WE  NEED  THE  SPACE 
Perfect  24-page  Goss  Duplex  Tubular 
with  Kemp  melting  pot,  casting  box, 
plate-finishing  machine,  router,  chasss 
and  turtles.  Buy  for  parts  or  as  com¬ 
plete  package  to  start  your  own  low- 
cost  leterpress  shop.  Make  an  offer. 
Available  immediately!  Call  collect  to 
Arlln  Albrecht  (612)  888-3636.  or 

write:  Republican  Eagle,  Red  Wing, 
Minn. — 56066. 

8.UNIT  GOSS  URBANITE.  2  folders. 
Speed:  40,000  papers  per  hour.  Used 
two  years.  Immediately  available. 
CLAREMONT  PRESS,  816  San  Lean¬ 
dro  Way,  San  Francisco,  Calif. — 94127. 
(415)  687-2866. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL— Beautiful  printer. 
6  units,  6  double  color  humps;  2  fold¬ 
ers  and  >4  folder ;  dual  drives.  Product 
close  to  offset.  Herb  Styles,  Post  Ptg. 
Co..  1442  Brush  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. — 
48226.  /313)  902-3703. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%”— AC 
BE34  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
21%  —  22%  —  28  9/16 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  SL,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


Wanted  To  Buy 


COLOR  KING  OR  NEWS  KING  unit 
and  60-inch  roll  stand.  Daily  Messen¬ 
ger,  Union  City,  Tenn. — 88261. 
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Career  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Circulation 


PERIENCED  CIRCULATION  MAN 
I  to  fill  the  No.  2  spot  on  a 
<g  6-day  daily.  Zone  8.  Must  be 
g  on  lalea  and  onranization.  ^ne 
lunity  living — wonderful  oppor- 
ity  for  a  producer.  Good  aalary  and 
fit  a.  Write  detaila;  atrictly  eon- 
ti.il.  Box  1916,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ditplay  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  4,600 
Grade  “A"  tri-weekly  offset  in  Eastern 
N.C.  Printed  from  central  plant  and 
sella  in  combination  with  four  other 
papers.  Auto  provided.  Must  have  good 
layout  and  retail  sales  exiierience. 
Eventually  supervise  other  papers.  Up 
to  $160  for  right  man.  Contact  James 
Wallace.  The  Herald.  Ahoskie.  N.C.— 
27910.  Good  conditions. 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  large 
circulation  offset  paper  in  expanding 
live  market ;  backed  by  fine  layout  de¬ 
partment.  Immediate  opening  for  man 
that  is  strong  on  sales  and  layout.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  and  living  conditions 
with  promising  future.  Call  Mr.  Singer 
today  (AC  813)  688-8508,  or  send  a 
resum6  to  913  S.  Florida  Ave,,  Lake¬ 
land,  Florida — 33803. 


fines  weekly  as  soon  as  we  find  right 
1.  Send  full  resum6  to  O.  B.  Brice, 
e  Wales  News,  I^e  Wales,  Fla. — 


NATIONAL  AD 
SALESMAN 

M  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma 
ty  Times,  Oklahoma's  largest  and 
ling  newspapers,  have  an  opening 
s  retail  advertising  salesman, 
ast  have  1-8  years  experience  in 
I,  classified  or  national  advertising 


Interested  and  qualified,  write,  call 
llert  or  apply  in  person  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
THE  OKLAHOtlAN  AND  TIMES 
H«  N.  Broadway— (AC  406)  CE  2-3311 
P.O.  Box  26126 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73125 

CAPE  COD  CALLING! 

s  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly-growing 
"vity  in  our  market  area.  The  Cape 
Standard-Times  is  creating  a  new 
ition:  Assistant  Display  Advertising 
-Aager, 

is  job  will  be  filled  by  an  aggres- 
n  sales-minded  young  man  who  is 
the  way  up.  He  will  work  closely 
th  our  staff  of  eight  display  Sales- 
1,  and  will  be  responsible  for  sev- 
key  accounts  himself, 
s'rs  a  26,000  7-day  newspaper  and 
■astnber  of  the  Ottauiay  Croup.  We 
a  fine  salary,  an  excellent  op- 
nity  for  advancement,  and  num- 
fringe  benefits — the  greatest  of 
ich  is  CaiM  Cod  for  year-round 
ng. 

IVritt  giving  full  details  to; 

Osorge  Vagenas,  Advertising  Mgr., 

CAPE  COD  STANDARD-TIMES 

Hyannis  Mass. — 02601 
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Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


ADVERTISING  SALES  i  READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 


Newspaper  display  experience  require<l 
for  this  career  opportunity.  Resumi  and 
salary  requirements  to  Jerry  Coffey, 
Fort  Lauderdale  News,  P.O.  Box  131, 
Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla. — 33302. 


A  CHANCE  for  a  young,  eager  re¬ 
porter  to  learn  and  earn  in  a  small 
Central  Indiana  daily.  New  plant,  new 
offset  press  and  new  idesis  are  ready 
for  the  right  person.  Bill  Allen,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Plain  Dealer,  Wabash, 
Ind.— 46992. 


COPY  EDITOR 


Do  you  feel  you  have  reached  the  peak 
of  your  performance  in  your  present 
job?  If  so,  we  are  looking  for  you. 
A  metropolitan  7-day  morning  news¬ 
paper  in  chart  area  8  is  expanding 
operations  and  has  openings  for  quali¬ 
fied  young  people  for  all  type  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  news  department — re¬ 
porters,  copy  editors,  special  writers, 
and  artists.  Give  us  your  complete 
academic  and  working  experience  in  the 
first  letter  to  Box  1888,  Editor  A  Pub- 
blisher.  Salaries  are  better-than-aver- 
Bge  with  good  benefits  and  retirement 
program:  excellent  living  conditions. 

SPORTS  EDITOR:  we’ll  mve  you  free¬ 
dom  to  improve  an  already  fine  sports 
page  on  our  6-day  PM  in  a  sports- 


ADVBHITISING  DIRECTOR  for  grow¬ 
ing  weekly  newspaper  group  In  N.Y.C. 
Must  have  strong  sales  background, 
capable  of  swinging  into  No.  2  iMsition 
in  ad  department.  Write  Box  1960. 
Editor  A  Publisher  or  call  (212)  TE 
9-2086. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to 
join  the  displav  advertising  staff  at 
The  Palo  Alto  Times.  There  is  an  im¬ 
mediate  opening  (or  a  sales  represen¬ 
tative  with  newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
perience. 

Palo  Alto  is  an  excellent  place  to  live, 
just  30-miles  south  of  San  Francisco, 
with  exceptionally  fine  schools,  shop¬ 
ping  centers,  and  a  rap'diy  expanding 
economy.  It  is  the  home  of  Stanford 
University  and  is  an  outstanding  area 
for  cultural  and  recreational  activities. 
The  Times  is  an  award-winning,  em¬ 
ploye  owned,  evening  newspaper  with 
a  growing  circulation  of  more  than 
45,000.  We  offer  you  salary,  plus  a 
rewarding  bonus  plan,  plus  mileage, 
plus  profit-sharing.  .  Write  or  phone: 
Albert  G.  Reynolds,  Retail  Advertising 
Manager,  Palo  Alto  Times,  P.O.  Box 
300,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94302.  (AC  415) 
326-1200,  ext.  219. 

N.  Y.  C.  OPENING 

NEWSPAPER  REP. 

Some  newspaper  ad  sales  experience 
desired.  Eagerness  and  desire  to  sell 
In  world's  ad  capital  most  important. 
Send  resum4  to:  Sales  Mgr.,  Bran- 
ham-Moloney,  Inc.,  777  Third  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.— 10017. 

/DVERTISING  DIRECTOR— Growing 
small  daily  and  four  weeklies  in  Zone 
6  needs  a  "take-charge”  man  to  di¬ 
rect  ALL  adveilising  sales.  Talent, 
experience  and  proven  results  manda¬ 
tory.  Top  pay  and  fringes.  All  replies 
confidential.  Send  resumd  to  Box  1950, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  60,000  afternoon  daily 
in  Philadelphia  area.  Starting  salary 
tl60  for  8  years  of  experience,  3168 
(or  4  years  and  $196  (or  6  years.  We 
offer  hard  work,  high  standards,  pride 
in  the  newspaper  and  pleasant  working 
conditlona  87^-hoor  week.  Send  re- 
sum6  to  Box  1847,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTE31S,  DESKMEN  for  expand¬ 
ing  morning,  evening  papers,  oomi  bined 
circulation  81.600  in  ^vannah.  Ex¬ 
perienced  or  J-grads  preferred.  Young 
staff,  opportunity  to  make  name,  gain 
advanossnent.  Modem  office.  Moderate 
editorial  policy.  City  loaded  with  Old 
South  atmosphere,  history,  charm.  No 
sleet,  no  snow.  Near  beaches  and  famed 
Golden  Isles.  Send  reeumd  to  Personnel 
Office,  Savannah  News-Press,  Box  1088, 
Savannah,  Ga. — 81402. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  growing  after- 
noon  daily  in  city  of  46,000.  Little 
LeiUCue  to  Big  League  coverage  our 
policy.  Contact:  Elwin  G.  Greening, 
The  News-Dispatch,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 
—16860. 

AFTERNOON  DAILY  needs  young, 
eager  general  assignment  reporter  with 
some  experience  or  willing  to  learn. 
Write  to  David  K.  Frazer,  Managing 
Editor.  DeLand  Sun  News,  P.O.  Box 
1119,  DeLand,  Fla.— 82720. 


TALENTED  WRITERS— a  now,  dy¬ 
namic  publishing  firm.  Area  1,  needs 
fast  and  crisp  writing  men  with  wire 
service  experience,  and  strong  rewrite 
abilities:  also  need  top  desk  man; 
financial,  scientific  background  helpful. 
Very  goal  opinrtunitiae  and  salaries. 
Box  1875,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTERS  anxious  to  grow 
with  North  Jersey  morning  daily  in 
new,  modem  plant ;  auto  essential. 
Box  1864,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS 

REPORTER 

Challenging  poeltlon  for  an  ag- 
gresaive,  Im^native  and  ex¬ 
perienced  boainess  reporter. 

Applicant  should  have  enthusi- 
oam  and  a  feeling  for  our  fast- 
growing  and  spectacular  Oregon 
Country. 


Send  resumd  to  Personnel  Mgr., 
OREGON  JOTHINAL 
Portland,  Orsg.- 97201 


RAPIDLY-EXPANDING  GROUP  of 
community  dailies  seeks  reporters  and 
young  newsmen  who  are  anxious  to 
move  into  management.  If  you  have 
ability  and  desire  your  progress  will  be 
rapid.  Write  Bob  Pauloe,  Hagadone 
Newspapers,  &>eur  d'  Alene,  Idaho 
83814. 


E&P  Employment  Zeno  Chart 

Use  sene  numDer  to  Indicate  leeatlen  witheut  speelAe  MentlAeatlen 


for  November  29,  1969 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

REPORTER/MAKE-UP  EDITOR 

.  .  .  mainly  desk  work,  on  New 
England  daily  of  80,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Opportunity  for  some 
outside  assignments.  Good  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits.  Apply  in  con¬ 
fidence  to 

Box  1868 

Editor  ft  Publisher 


SCIENCE  EDITOR-WRITER 
Major  national  news  service  is  looking 
for  a  self-startinx  science  editor-writer 
with  specialty  in  one  broad  scientific 
discipline.  He'll  do  some  writing,  a  lot 
of  editing  and  editorial  hunching.  News¬ 
paper  experience  essential;  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  photo  editing  helpful.  Salary 
to  814M.  Send  resumt  to:  R.  J. 
Cochnar,  Newspaper  Enterprise  Assn., 
£30  Park  Ave.,  N.Y.— 10017. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
IPoyoble  wifft  order) 


4- wMlit . $1.00  per  lint,  per  Issue 

5- wttks . $1.10  per  lint,  per  Issue 

2-wtcks . $1.20  per  lint,  per  Issue 

1-wetk  .  $1.30  per  lint. 


Count  five  averait  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimuHi 
(No  okbrcviatlons) 

Add  SOc  for  box  service 
Alr-iwiI  service  on  box  nuniben  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hesitant  about  answerino 
a  blind  ‘help  wanted'  adf 
Respondents  dcsirini  to  avoid  send¬ 
ing  a  resumi  to  specific  newspapers 
or  organizations  can  still  do  so  by 
placing  sanw  In  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  "Classified  Department" 
along  with  a  note  listing  the  com¬ 
panies  you  do  not  wish  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
BMtter  for  you. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASfilFICATIONS" 
(Romltfoaeo  abonid  uceompony  dot- 
alflod  copy  wbM  aobmlffod  for  pob- 
llcotion  onfoM  erodff  boa  boon  ot- 
fobllsbod.) 

d-wteks .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-wtcks . $1.60  per  lint,  per  Issue 

2-wctks . $1.70  per  lint,  per  Issue 

1-wtek  .  $1.80  per  line. 

DIfiRLAY - CLA$$IHED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldfPct  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  yow  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  far  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  i«ate  lino  $«1.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLO$INC  TlbdE 
Tooodoy,  4:30  RM 

Box  numbers,  which  art  mailed  each  day 
as  they  art  rtcthrtd,  art  valid  far  1-ytar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Rloao  2-7080 
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HAVE  YOU  THE  URGE  to  wriu  ed¬ 
itorials  and  aaaist  in  handling  copy  on 
lively,  independent  page  in  Midwest 
(40,000  circuiation)  7  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  solid  future  for  editorial 
writer  of  limited  experience,  or 
porter  who  wants  to  get  into  the  chal¬ 
lenging  field  ot  (pinion.  Good  pay — ex¬ 
ceptional  fringes.  Box  1894,  ^itor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTSWRITER 
needed  for  fast-growing  80,(H>0  daily. 
Staff  covers  high  school,  college  and 
pro  sports  in  major  metropolitan  area. 
Zone  6.  Send  reeumd,  cUpe  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Managing  Editor,  The 
Pontiac  Press,  Pontiac,  Mich. — 48066. 


EDITOR 

High-ranked  Mid-America  6-day 
p.m.  soon  will  be  looking  for  editor 
who  ranks  high  in  local  news 
knowledge  and  how  to  present  it 
.  .  .  one  who  can  supervise  several 
reporters,  work  well  with  them 
and  other  editors.  0>py  desk  ex¬ 
perience  an  asset.  Long-established, 
growing  in  80,000  city. 

Top  fringes,  paid  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield,  excellent  retirement,  un¬ 
limited  advancement  opportunities. 
Write  in  detail. 

BOX  1929,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  reporter 
plus  moderate  general  assignments. 
Should  bo  able  to  do  investigative  re¬ 
porting.  Staff  promotions  created  va¬ 
cancy.  Also  ne^  general  assigrnment- 
sports  writer;  new  staff  position.  Pre¬ 
fer  experience  or  J-grad.  Excellent  ad¬ 
vancement  opimrtunity.  Good  salary, 
benefits,  working  and  living  conditions. 
Progressive  16,000  offset  daily.  Write: 
General  Mgr.,  News-Messenger,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Ohio — 48420. 


38,000  ILLINOIS  DAILY  needs  writer 
with  minimum  of  2  or  8  years’  ca- 
perience  to  handle  general  and  govern¬ 
ment  news.  Ability,  imagination  vital. 
Fine  working  conditions— excellent 
staff.  Send  resumfi  to  Box  1002,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 


EDITOR^REPORTBR  for  university 
newspaper.  Should  be  familiar  with 
cold-type  make-up.  Western  N.Y.  area. 
Genesee  Valley  Newspapers,  4  S.  Main 
St.,  PitUford,  N.Y.— 14634. 


SWING  EDITOR 

Connecticut  afternoon  daily  seeks  ed¬ 
itor  for  wire,  sports  and  copy  desks. 
Good  pay,  able  colleagues,  hi^  stand¬ 
ards,  varied  work.  Box  1908,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR — Chance  to  grow  with  mush¬ 
rooming  offset  daily  in  Philadelphia 
suburb  for  day-side  desk  man  who 
shows  us  he  has  the  ability  to  move 
ahead.  Now  at  33,000 — gearing  for  60,- 
000  circulation  in  near  future,  we  are 
building  strong  desk.  Good  pay,  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Send  resumf,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Ward  Welsh,  Burlingrton 
County  Times,  Rte.  180,  Willingtoro, 
N.J.— 08060. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  hard-hitting  up-state  New  York 
16,000  a.m.  Needs  person  with  some 
experience.  Write:  Editor,  Press-Re¬ 
publican,  Plattsburgh,  N.Y, — 12901. 


QUALITY  MIDWEST  SUBURBAN 
group  seeks  creative  editor  with  man¬ 
agement  ability.  Top  salary.  Excellent 
benefits.  Box  1918,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NO.  1  REPORTER 

SMALL.  NORTHERN  OHIO  DAILY 
is  expanding  staff  and  seeks  top-notch 
reporter.  Opirartunity  for  person  with 
two  or  more  years’  aocporience  to  de¬ 
velop  his  talents  in  a  variety  of  assign¬ 
ments.  Or  will  considm-  beginner  who 
has  flair  for  writing,  has  mastered 
fundamentals  and  mn  develop  quickly. 
Salary  to  match  your  abilities.  (^11 
Jack  Brown  (AC  419)  662-4241. 


REPORTER  —  General  assignments, 

wire-copy  desk  relief ;  experienced. 
Good  conditions,  benefits  6-day  daily, 
beautiful,  mild  Southern  Oregon.  Send 

resume,  3  references  immediately.  Pub¬ 

lisher,  News-Review,  Roaeburg,  Oreg. 
—97470. 


EDITOR  for  growing,  lively  N.J, 
weekly  just  across  George  Wa^ington 
Bridge;  experienced.  Palisadian,  647 
Gorge  Rd.,  Palisades  Park,  N.J.  — 
07010. 


CX)PY  EDITOR  for  40,000  circuIaUon 
Michigan  daily  with  top  pay  and  full 
benefits.  Box  1928,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
area  coverage  on  Midwest  80,000  daily. 
Build  up  correspondents  and  coverage 
in  multi-county  area.  Farm  background 
an  asset.  Ehccellent  insurance  and  re¬ 
tirement,  with  top  advancement  chance. 
$136  up.  Write  in  detail.  Box  1895, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  to  head  publications  depart¬ 
ment  in  PR  division  at  large  state 
university.  Degree  required  and  some 
professional  experience.  Send  resumfi 
and  samples  to  Don  Peterson,  Lowden 
Hall,  Northern  Illinois  University,  De- 
Kalb,  III.— 60115. 


SPORTS  WRITER  to  handle  prep  beat 
on  9-man  sports  staff  of  Midwest  A.M. 
Box  1971,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 


Expanding  paramedical  magazine  needs 
managing  ^itor  experienced  in  meet¬ 
ing  monthly  production  schedules.  Edit¬ 
ing  of  equal  imjmrtance,  some  rewrite. 
Five-figure  salary,  excellent  benefits, 
unlimited  future.  North  Jersey  loca¬ 
tion,  handy  to  city.  Send  resumfi  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

Box  1958 

Editor  &  Publisher 


TIME,  INC.,  HAS  GONE  SUBURBAN 
and  we're  looking  for  bright,  young 
newspapermen  and  women  to  come 
with  us.  The  weekly  and  semi-weekly 
Papers  of  Pioneer  Press  have  open¬ 
ings  for  reporters,  deskmen,  sports 
writers.  If  you  think  fresh  and  work 
hard.  Pioneer  and  the  suburbs  of 
Chicago  may  be  for  you.  Wages  and 
benefits  competitive  for  recent  grads  or 
pros  with  1-8  years.  Rush  resum4  to: 
Don  Sider,  The  Papers  of  Pioneer 
Press,  1232  Cen'j'al  Ave.,  Wilmette, 
Illinois — 60091. 


GOING  PLACES? 

Are  you  a  young  reporter  who  is  a 
cut  abi/ve  the  average  and  would  like 
a  real  opportunity  to  show  what  you 
can  do  In  a  variety  of  assignments? 
We  think  you'll  like  the  challenge  ,  .  , 
and  chance  to  develop  .  ,  .  this  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  daily  offers.  Salary  a  cut 
above  the  average,  too.  Call  Jack 
Brown  (AC  419)  662-4241. 


CITY  EDITOR — Imaginative,  capable 
of  assuming  responsibility  as  No.  2 
editorial  executive  on  daily  staff  of 
80.  Offset-oriented.  Write  or  call  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Davis,  Managing  EkI.,  Contra 
Costa  Times,  P.O.  Box  987.  Walnut 
Creek.  Calif.- 94696.  Ph:  (AC  416) 
936-2525,  Ext.  70. 


_  COPY  EDITOR 

THE  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  seeks  quali¬ 
fied  copy  editor.  Experience  preferred. 
Superior  salary,  company  benefits,  and 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Write: 
Personnel  Director.  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  12th  Blvd.  at  Delmar,  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  63101. 


FEATURE  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
We’re  looking  for  someone  with  ex¬ 
perience  who  can  win  friends  and  In¬ 
fluence  people.  Midwest.  1200  per  WMk 
for  the  right  person.  Box  1967,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  with  sense  of 

mission  to  handie  deik,  serve  as  sec¬ 

ond  in  command  to  editor  on  lively 
twice-weekly  in  suburban  North  Jersey 

ski  country  an  hour  from  New  York. 

Professional  required.  An  equal  oppor¬ 

tunity  employer.  (201)  835-4100. 


EDITOR 


National  business  and  financial  me^ 
sine  seeks  a  dynamic  editor  who  a- 
quickiy  help  manage  a  talente-i  sUR 
The  successful  applicant  must  be  : 
clear,  incisive  thinker;  a  lucid.  co!b 
quial  writer;  and  a  i>enetrating  editar. 
He  should  also  offer: 

— Ability  to  train,  guide  and  get 
the  most  out  of  subordinates. 

— Hardheaded  critical  judgment  is 
evaiuating  article  ideas  and  copy. 

— Aptitude  for  the  administraths 
work  that  goes  with  every  super¬ 
visory  job. 

— A  background  In  business  or 
financial  writing  of  magasiM 
quality. 

— Determination  to  push  diflenh 
projects  through  to  cmnpletion. 

— Willingrness  to  work  as  long  aaf 
as  hard  as  a  Job  demands. 

Starting  salary  (exclusive  of  out^ai 
ing  fringe  braefits,  including  ptsk 
sharing  and  stock  purchase  plans)  vd 
into  mid-teens,  with  rapid  Incrssm 
Write  fully,  telling  why  you  thl«; 
you’re  the  person  we  need,  to 
1969,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Zone  2. 


WE7RE  SEEKING  a  sharp-editiim 

man  well  versed  in  all  phases  of  dM 

wrork.  He  must  be  ready  to  be  grooad 

for  the  slot  of  a  fast^growing  mabs 

politan  copy  desk  with  high  standard 

of  quality,  and  must  have  a  keen  sy 

for  heads  and  copy  which  fail  to  mst 

such  standards.  'This  6-day  p.ra.  Ii 
growing,  and  so  can  the  career  of  tb 
right  slot  man.  Chart  Area  2.  Bo 
1939,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Elxperienced  general  M 
signment  reporter  for  state  univerdO 
and  commercial  community.  Good  w 
tarviewer,  writer,  able  to  sub  at  dfl 
desk  on  layout,  heads.  Immediate  m 
portunity.  Write:  Elditor,  The  WilW 
mantle  Daily  Chronicle,  WillimBBtia 
Conn. — 06226. 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  for  two  copy  m 
editors  with  proven  ability.  Minisss 
two  jreers'  experience.  Excellent  vtaa 
tion,  retirement  plana  to  accomprs 
competitive  salary.  Excellent  opj* 
tunities  for  the  qualified  persons.  Ba 
1955,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


WE’RE  LOOKING  for  an  experieaai 

man  to  oversee  the  night  news  open 

tion  and  coordinate  preparation  of  tk 

Sunday  paper  for  50,000-plus  paper  _ii 

upstate  New  York.  The  man  ws’t 
seeking  may  now  be  a  wire  or  di 
editor  or  managing  editor  on  a  mb 
daily.  Ha  must  have  good  editon 
judgment,  be  creative,  and  have  8 

daily  desire  to  make  a  good  newapta 

lietter.  Good  salary  and  fringe  bsi^ 

and  good  chance  for  advanceraeii 

Write  now  to  Box  1938,  Elditor  I 
Publiiher. 


COPY  EDITOR 
worth  $200-a-week 
or  more 
+ 

first-class  living 
and 

fine  newspat>er  organisation 
(100,000-150,000  circulaUon) 

THBRES  MORE 

but 

tell  us  about  yourself 
Resum4  and  letter  will  do 
WriU  Box  1970,  Editor  A  I>nbllab« 


RETORTEK  for  6-day  evening  d^ 
Cover  courthouse,  police — usual  roue 
Position  open  Jan.  1.  Write  giv" 
complete  resumd  to  David  H.  <  lya* 
El  Dorado  (Kans.)  Times. 


EDITOR  OC  PUBLISHER  for  November  29, 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


(.lATE  EDITOR  for  national 
’  commercial  poultry  mairazine. 

Draft  exempt.  Thinker.  Or- 
.  Some  masaxine  experience  pr*- 
Buaineaa  acumen  more  import- 
tb;in  poultry  knowledKC  in  exeitinff, 
-ed  induatry.  Career  opportuni- 
fo"  young  man.  Salary  open, 
'.stem  eeaboard  location  near 
Iphia-New  York  City  axia.  Box 
)'.ditor  &  Puldiaher. 


HELP  WANTED 


REPORTERS 
TE  OPPORTUNITIES 


Editorial 


CITY  EDITOR  —  6,900  circulation, 
northaaat  Iowa  award-winning  daily. 
Top  aalary,  Insurance  and  WE  FUK- 
NISH  A  CAR  I  Contact  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Mike  Mahoney.  OELWEIN  DAILY 
REGISTER,  Oelweln.  Iowa— 60662. 


SICK  OF  WORKING  NIGHTS? 

Daily  buaineaa  tabloid  nee<ls  copy  edi¬ 
tor — Monday  through  EYiday,  8:30  a.m. 
to  4  :S0  p.m.  Salary  and  beneflta  com¬ 
petitive  with  area  papera.  Call  Dick 
Carmen,  Newa  Elditor,  American  Metal 
Market,  Somerset,  N.J.  (201)  469-0400. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  large  ABC 
weekly  newspaper  near  Detroit.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  In  his  40*s  with  know-how 
in  writing  editorials,  make-up  and  man¬ 
aging  stair  of  six.  For  particulars 
write  Box  1942,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
or  call  Mr.  Smith  (AC  313)  681-3490. 


NEIWS  EDITOR— Small  daily  Area  3; 
weekly  or  small  daily  newa  and  photo 
experience.  Call  collect  (304)  266-3331. 


INVESTIGATIONS 

and 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

Western  U.S,  exacting  po¬ 
sition  with  exacting  news¬ 
paper  that  places  great 
stress  on  this  kind  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred,  potential  considered; 
writing  ability  a  definite 
factor. 

Box  1959 

Editor  &  Publisher 


POLITICS  WRITER  for  Ohio  A.  M. 
Exposure  to  Ohio  politics  desirable. 


1  of  Lee’s  midweatem  papers  for  Box  1972,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
experienced  reimrters  and  recent  I 
ates;  also  looking  for  an  im- 
tive  photographer  with  some  ex- 


Tou're  interested,  you  can  look  for- 
to  plenty  of  challenge  and  op- 
inity  for  growth  as  well  as 
lent  salary  and  benefits. 
resum6,  a  few  samples  and  salary 
rements  to:  Personnel  Depart- 
,  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated, 
1.  Second  St.,  Davenport,  la.  52801. 


I  WEST — Immediate  opportunity  for 
eilierienoed  reporter  to  demonstrate 
isibility  and  independence  in  a 
an  news  bureau  for  an  outstand- 
66,000  p.m.  Strong  emphasis  on 
res.  some  photography.  Top  mini- 
salary  S230  with  five  years  ex- 
'  ce.  Bachelor’s  degree  required. 
.1  fringes,  liealthy  environment, 
re  with  letter  and  resume  to 
ty  IMitor,  Ekigene  Register-Guard, 
1232,  Eugene,  Oreg. — 97401. 


ftmmt  fatale  is  now  buying  short 
articles  (1000-1600  words)  which  will 
appeal  to  the  modem  young  woman. 
Appropriate  subjects  include  man-wom¬ 
an  relationships,  careers,  travel,  sports, 
sclf-improvament,  beauty,  foods,  diets, 
entertainment,  personaliUea,  etc.  We’re 
stressing  the  glamour  and  eotcite- 
ment  in  the  life  of  today’s  liberated 
woman.  Bonnie  Sorren,  femme  fatale, 
8660  N.  Lombard,  Franklin  Park,  Il¬ 
linois  60131. 


FREEI-LANCB  writers  with  con¬ 
sumer  magaxine  exiwrience.  Must  have 
expertise  and  source  material  on  your 
aubjeet(s);  write  two-minute  scripts 
for  broadcast.  Submit  reeumO  and 
sample  writing.  Box  1818,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NATIONAL  INFORMER  REIADER,  a 
monthly,  needs  Rabelaisian  fiction 
(2000  to  8000  words  long),  photos  and 
articles  that  will  appeal  to  a  national 
adult  reading  audience.  Andre 
L’Bnfant,  NA’HONAL  INFORMER 
READER,  8811  W.  North  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Illinois  66647. 


COPY  EaJITOR 

fre  looking  for  a  fast,  accurate 
editor  on  the  night-side  desk. 

■St  have  1  to  8  years  of  experience 
iting  local,  state  and  national  copy, 
er  college  degree,  but  will  accept 
enee  in  lieu  of  college, 
tion  offers  good  advancement  pos- 
iUlitipK,  plus  opportunity  to  develop 
nils  in  layout. 

Hte.  stating  experience,  education 
salary  requirements,  to  Personnel 
ger. 

the  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVEJR 
P.  O.  Box  2188 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28201 


HELP  WANTED 


Frao—Lanem 


NEIEDED:  Home  life  or  off  set  ro¬ 
mances  of  big  name  Hollywood  and 
TV  stars.  Send  material  to  Pip  Photos. 
Inc.,  607  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
—10017. 


Operatora—MachinUta 


CCniPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST— 
Union  shop;  night  shift;  permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  TTS, 
Electrons.  Onnots  and  Linotype  Mixers. 
Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts 
TTS  monitoring.  Seale:  $166.10  for  86 
hours,  plus  many  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resumd  to  Elarl  Svendsen,  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist,  Statesman-Journal  Co.,  280 
Church  Street.  N.  El  Salem,  Oreg. — 
97308. 


HELP  WANTED 


Operatora—IdachinUta 


MACHINIST — Composing  Room  Ma- 
ehinlet.  A  real  opportunity  for  right 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 
situation.  Most  bo  experienced  on  ’ITS 
Intertype  Mixers,  Ludlow  and  Elrods. 
Shroellent  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  SmIs  6174.26  for 
86^  hour  week.  Ftili  fringe  benefits 
induding  sick  pay,  retirement,  three 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer. 
’The  Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street,  Waukegan,  Illinote  60086. 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST.  Good  coun¬ 
try  living,  hours,  wages,  S-week  vaca¬ 
tion,  ban^ts,  for  experienced  ad  op¬ 
erator-machinist.  Write,  ’phone  or 
write:  Publisher,  Daily  Eagle,  Clare¬ 
mont.  N.H.— 08748.  (608)  632-6121. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


^ip  Cofic 


Classification. 


□  AMign  a  box  numbar  and  mall  my  rapllaa  dally 


To  Run: 


Mail  to: 


Weeks 


Till  Forbidden 


ion  OR  A  PUBLISHER  •  660  Third  Avtnua  •  New  York.  New  York  liUS 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Operatort — Machinittt 

1  Operatort— Machinittt 

1  Prettmen— Stereotyper  t 

BI-LINGUAL  HEAD  MACHINIST  for 
Metropolitan  Spanish  languaKc  news¬ 
paper.  Top  man  with  knowledee  of 
Electrons,  Mixers  and  photo-composi¬ 
tion  equipment.  Must  be  able  to  direct 
and  train  present  machinists  crew  in 
maintenance  and  repair.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  risht  person.  Knowledge  of 
Spanish  desirable  but  not  indispens¬ 
able.  Write:  General  Manager,  G.P.O. 
Box  24U8,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
00936. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR:  We  are  not 
in  a  hurry.  We  would  prefer  to  hear 
from  a  stable  family  man  who  doesn’t 
want  to  move  until  after  Christmas. 
The  right  man  could  be  promoted  to 
a  foreman's  position  which  will  he 
open  in  the  near  future.  Must  be 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  composing 
operation.  East  Ctmst.  Top  salary  and 
benefits.  Writs  Box  1949,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINISTS— 
Need  two  machinists  for  day  and  eve¬ 
ning  chapels.  Permanent  situations. 
S6-hour  week.  Day  scale  3183:  night 
scale  $189.25.  Must  be  experienced  in 
TTS.  Monarchs,  Cnnets,  TOU  and  ITS 
operating  units.  Linofilm  or  electronics 
experience  helpful.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits  and  opportunity  to  advance  for 
the  right  men.  Call  or  write:  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  Supt.,  San  Diego  Union- 
l^bune  Pub.  Co.,  919  2nd  Ave.,  San 
Disgo,  Calif.— 92112.  (AC  714)  234- 

7111. _ 

WORK  in  a  beautiful  small  East  Texas 
city.  Progressive  letterpress  afternoon 
newspaper  is  looking  for  operator  or 
floorman.  Contact  C.C.  Davis  or  Wayne 
Sellers.  Palestine  (Tex.)  Herald-Press. 

LINO  OPERATOR  (display,  heads,  ad- 
Tertisements).  All  fringe  benefits  free, 
including  retirement:  relocation  ex¬ 
pense  ;  also  make-up  opening.  Handi¬ 
capped?  O.K.  Marvin  Burts.  Mgrr.. 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent  &  Daily 
Mail.  (1—803—244—4321). 


ROTARY  PRESSMAN,  experienced, 
daily  newspaper:  day  work.  Opportunity 
for  right  man.  36^-hour  week:  pleas¬ 
ant  working  and  living  conditions. 
Contact  Edw.  Toll,  News-Sun,  Wau¬ 
kegan,  111. — 60086. 


WEB  OFKSET  PRE3SSMAN  producing 
weeklies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newspaper. 
S5-hour  week;  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three 
week’s  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact : 
Mrs.  C.  Crother,  Personnel  Dept., 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  Drawer 
NN,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 

PRESSMAN — Goss  Metro  Operation 
Top  opportunity  for  experienced  press¬ 
man  capable  of  learning  Goss  Metro 
ofTset  newspaper  press.  In  suburban 
location.  Chart  Area  #6.  Permanent 
position  in  expanding  pressroom.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  with  many  fringe  benefits, 
such  as:  psiid  vacation,  free  hospital¬ 
ization,  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield, 
participating  life  insurance  and  paid 
holidays.  Write  (giving  phone  number 
so  you  can  be  interviewed  by  phone) 
Box  1842,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


Promotion 


GANNETT  GROUP  DAILY 
offers  excellent  opportunity  tor  a 
creative  idea  man,  or  woman,  with  a 
writing  background,  strong  in  editorial- 
circulation  promotion.  Candidate  should 
enjoy  variety,  write  copy,  edit  in-house 
publications,  develop  promotion  pro¬ 
grams,  etc.  Send  complete  resumd  and 
salary  history,  in  confidence,  to  Vincent 
E.  Speizano.  Director  of  Public  Serv¬ 
ices,  Gannett  Newspapers,  66  Exchange 
St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. — 14614. 


THE  CHICAfX)  TRIBUNE’S  Promotion 
Department  is  looking  for  a  creative 
writer  who  can  handle  circulation, 
advertising  and  special  events  writing 
assignments:  contact  work,  too.  No 
first  year  men,  please.  But  you  don’t 
have  to  be  on  old  pro.  Newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  is  highly  desirable,  but  not 
necessary,  heia  hear  from  you.  Re¬ 
sume  and  other  pertinent  material 
should  be  sent  to  Les  Bridges.  Room 
770.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  435  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. — 60611. 


tflROPOUTAN  WEST  COAST 
NEWSPAPER 

Seeks  Creative  Promotion  Director 


He  is  in  his  thirty’s  or  early  forty’s.  He  may  now  be  in  the 
top  promotion  spot  on  another  paper  or  he  could  be  the  No. 
2  man  who  knows  he  can  handle  the  top  job.  He  is  knowledge¬ 
able  in  all  categories  of  newspaper  promotion — capable  of 
creating  and  developing  advertising,  circulation  and  public 
relations  programs.  He  will  be  a  member  of  a  young,  hard¬ 
working  executive  team  on  a  fine  naetropolitan  newspaper  in 
one  of  the  fastest-growing,  most  desirable  areas  of  the  country. 
His  spplication,  including  full  resumi  and  salary  requirements 
will  be  kept  in  full  confidence. 

WRITE  BOX  1919,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


LiriTERPRESSMAN  —  Circulation 
11, 6(10.  Exceptionally  nice  small  com¬ 
munity  with  college.  Good  starting 
salary  with  fringe  benefiU.  Opi)ortuni- 
ty  for  advancement.  Write:  The  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio — 48883;  or 
’phone  (419)  447-4456. 


HELP  WANTED 


Printert 


CONVBR'nNG  TO  OFFSET 
(Combination  press-stereo  foreniaa  f 
night  shift  on  letterpress  operation  tk 
will  be  converted  to  Metro  offset  in  1 
months.  This  is  an  excellent  i 
tunity  for  the  right  man.  E.  G 
berger,  Times-News,  Kingsport, 
—37662, 


Write  Box  240,  Princeton,  Illinois 


OFFSET  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 


Printert 


vancement,  this  is  your  opportunity. 
Write  Robert  Highnote,  Star-News, 
Chula  Vista,  Calif. — 92012,  giving  com¬ 
plete  background  and  references. 

APPLICA’nONS  BEING  ACCEPTED 
for  printers  and  pressmen  to  work  in 
our  group  in  Kansas  and  California. 
Apprentices  with  time  in  the  trade 
will  )>e  given  consideration.  Contact 
Jim  Cooper,  Publishing  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  800  W.  Second  Hutchinson,  Kans. 
—67601.  Ph:  (AC  816)  662-3311. 

ALL-AROUND  PRINTEIR.  offset  and 
letterpress.  40-hour  week  $136.  Carter 
Waid,  News-Bulletin,  Men,  N.  Mex. — 
87002. 


(X>LLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  te  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing;  able  to  utilize  and 
supervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  $6,600  to  $8,600.  Send 
complete  resum6,  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President:  Northland  College,  Aidi- 
land,  Wisconsin  64806. 


WORKING  FOREBIAN  (Web  OHM 
For  new  6-nnit  Goss  Suburban.  Son 
experience  with  color  work  neeasssn 
Must  join  Printing  Pressman's  UbH 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  quail 
man.  Contact  Mr.  Lowery  at  W 
Newspaper,  600  2nd  Ave.,  Pittsb 
Pa.  16219. 


MBCaiANICAL/PRODUCrnON  Su 
intendent  wanted  for  publishing 
pany.  Rotary  letterpress,  engraving 
bindery  plant.  Excellent  salary 
stock  plan  for  qualified  pr 
oriented  man.  Write:  Edw.  J.  Bay] 
Pres.,  National  Publishing,  Box  II 
North  Andover,  Mass.— 01846. 


Ad  Production  SuiMrvisor 

THINK  SUNSHINE 
THINK  FLORIDA 
Like  what  you’re  thinking?  Grast 
Now  think  of  Florida’s  best  n 
papers,  the  award-winning  St.  Pe 
burg  ’Times  and  Evening  Independes' 
swinging  with  color,  fluid  cold 
and  brilliant  offset  printing. 

Think  of  a  good  paying  spot  on 
Advertising-Marketing-Creative 
coordinating  finished  art  and 
ready  through  production,  asaisti 
directing  artists  in  preparation  of  .. 
pro  art.  And  profit  from  an  outstand 
ing  “extras”  program  ( profit-sharini. 
pension,  comprehensive  insurance,  ari 
many  others).  Sound  good? 

Now  think  of  your  qualiflcationi: 
Flexible,  results-oriented,  good  at  on 
ganization,  and  follow-up.  a  work! 
knowledge  of  layout,  cold-type,  lett 
press  and  offset? 

Think  Ploriila  and  St.  Petersburg, 
Sunshine  City.  Send  resume  and  sa 
requirements  to  Larry  Siegel,  Ti 
Publishing  Onnpany.  P.O.  Box  1111, 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida  38731. 


Public  Rdationt 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Large  Connecticut  company  is  seeking 
a  public  relations  professional  to  write 
news  releases,  articles  for  plant  news¬ 
paper,  assist  in  press  relations  and 
perform  other  related  functions.  Ideal 
growth  position  for  versatile  person. 
Must  have  public  relations  experience 
and  news  writing  background.  Salary 
$12,000-$14.000.  Box  19.35.  Editor  ft 
Publisher.  An  equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer. 

ASSISTANT  PUBLIC 
INFORMA'nON  DIRECTrOR 
for  large,  private  university  in  New 
York;  prefer  8-4  years  news  writing 
axperience  and  interest  in  science.  Send 
resumd  to  Ek>x  1877,  Nitor  ft  Pul^. 
lisher. 

(XlMMUNIOA’nONS  MANAGER 
Due  to  sxpsmsion  of  marketing  aetiv- 
itiaa,  Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  has 
an  opening  for  a  communications  man¬ 
ager.  The  position  requires  background 
in  poultry  industry  plus  experience  in 
writing,  advwtising,  public  relations 
and  other  related  activities.  Applicant 
must  have  B.S.  degree.  Excellent  start¬ 
ing  salary  and  liberal  fringe  benefit 
programa  Send  resumd  to;  Henry 
Thomason,  Dir.  of  Marketing,  Babcock 
Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  $80. 
Ithaca,  N.Y.— 14860. 


UNIVERSITY  INFORMATION  OF 
FICE! — Writer  needed  for  Office  of  Puk 
lie  Information  at  private  universiO 
in  Middle  Atlantic  city.  Prefer  l-i 
years’  experience  and  interest  in  sci¬ 
ence.  Go(^  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1963,  Editor  ft  Pub 
lisher. 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTTOR  OF  PR  nssdd 
at  Midwest  state  university.  Respos^ 
bilities  in  all  areaa  with  heavy  empbsdl 
on  publications-printlng.  Salary  $11,664 
Send  rssumi  to  Box  1906,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATION^ 
REPRESENTATIVES 

West  Coast  offices  of  national  pobt 
relations  firm  have  immediate  op* 
ings  for  two  persons  with  axperisss 
and  growth  potential.  News  msft 
background  required.  Send  rssum4  ss 
present  salary  In  confidence  to  I* 
1926,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SCIENCE  WRITER — Young  journslW 
to  assist  director  of  Science  News  k 
mid-Manhattan  public  relations  agssc) 
working  with  physician  spaclaliiy  » 
ganization  and  space  research.  Ns* 
release  writing  and  media  contact.  8sl 
ary:  $8,000  to  $9,000  with  good  thasS 
of  advancement.  Box  1872,  Editor  • 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November  29,  H 


el  Availeble 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Display  Advertising 


NEED  A  LINEAGE  BOOST? 

Am  a  husUins,  hard-working,  go-getter. 
Prefer  progreuive  paper  in  Southweet, 
vp  to  fO.OOO  circulation.  Reply  Box 
1881,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ONE  WITH  EXTENSIVE  KNOW-HOW 
and  exi>erience  in  sales,  layout,  copy  in¬ 
cluding  spot  and  full  color.  Zones  1 
or  2.  Degree.  Family.  Administrative 
inclined.  Box  1901,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  AD  MANAGER  doing  sales, 
layouts,  copy,  promotion,  publicity,  all 
classiflcations.  seeks  change  early  1970 
in  N.Y.  or  Connecticut  state  area.  Box 
1914,  Bklitor  A  Publisher. 


hses  back  shop  to  Publisher  of  a 
lugs  combine  of  dailiee  and  suburbans. 
Ilent  experience  in  business,  eircu- 
i-promotion,  advertising,  produc- 
personnel-iabor  relations  and 
rty  management.  Can  handle 
ercial  printing. 

situation  where  owner  needs  a 
i  overseer  who  cares  for  his  em- 
’s  interests.  Available  due  to  sale, 
sr  Areas  8-4-8-9,  but  will  consider 
area  for  right  situation.  Box  1880, 
A  Publisher. 


sm 


L  MANAGER  with  broad  ex¬ 
es  would  like  to  move  to  larger 
tion.  Presently  with  25,000  even- 
Am  young,  aggressive  family  man. 
rien(^  in  both  hot  and  oold-type. 
had  responsibility  for  major  ex¬ 
on  and  remodeling.  Loads  of  ex- 
ice  in  competitive  situation.  Would 
authority  for  total  operation. 
1K6,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


A  rtists— Cartoonists 


WARD-WINNING  CARTOONIST. 
,  desires  position.  Cerebration- 
[ing  ideas  via  clean  art.  Samples. 
1883,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 


ANT  ACTION?  Top  circulator,  fully 
enced  on  two  of  the  East  Coast’s 
progressive  Metros,  seeking  di- 
ip  on  medium  or  large  news- 
.  Have  crack  team,  if  desired. 
1930,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  weekly 
trade  news  magazine  seeking  career 
spot  in  Areas  3,  4,  6.  16-year  back¬ 
ground  in  publishing  Includes  ad  sales, 
promotion,  editorial,  circulation,  busi¬ 
ness.  Age  41,  family.  Will  make  your 
t20M  investment  pay  off — fast.  Box 
1923,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  dis¬ 
play  or  classiAed;  outside  assigrnment 
or  ‘phone  sales;  26  years’  exiierience. 
Age  66.  Location  not  important.  Con¬ 
tact  Mel  Murphy,  P.O.  Box  146,  Reno, 
Nevada — 89504 . 


Editorial 


REPOR’TER-FEA’rURE  WRITER-CITY 
Editor  wants  news  joh  in  Washington, 
D.C.  area.  Three  years’  experience,  top 
suburban  dally — all  beats.  Box  1833, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Competent,  resourceful,  imaginative 
ORNUtAL  A88IONMKNT  RBI'OKTBR. 
20  years’  exi>erlenoo;  can  handle  desk. 
Veteran  editor  only,  please.  Box  1878, 
Editor  A  Ihiblisher. 


EUROPEAN  JOB  DESIRED  in  jour¬ 
nalism  or  related  occupation.  Single, 
27,  four  years’  experience  in  news¬ 
papers  and  wire  service.  Box  1863,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


PRESS  OR  PR 

J-Grad,  11  years’  experience  reporting, 
copyreading,  make-up,  seeks  Fla.,  Colo., 
or  warm  climate.  Box  1884,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITUR,  British  bom,  7 
years’  London  Daily  Mirror,  open  for 
neg^iations  leading  to  permanent  em¬ 
ployment  offer.  Experience:  14  years’ 
newspapers  and  8  years’  PR  magazine 
journalism.  Write  (air-mail) :  Gordon 
Gregor,  22  Honeybourae  Way,  Petts 
Wo^,  Kent,  England. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
No  snow  job.  Honest,  reliable,  experi¬ 
enced  man,  29,  unhappy  In  present  job 
would  like  to  work  on  a  p.m.  daily  in 
Zone  8  or  4.  Box  1918,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


1896.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGER  looking  to  move  up. 
vy  suburban  and  country  cireula- 
ezperience.  Promoter — no  problem 
big  to  tackle.  Exi>erieneed  in  all 
circulation  sales  and  promotion. 
>n  scions.  Can  relocate  on  short 
t.  Box  1967,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial  | 


PLAN  AHEAD I  | 

Young,  progressive  newsman  available  { 
September,  1970.  B.A.,  M.S.  Journalism 
degrees;  urban  weekly,  small  daily, 
PR,  camera,  layout  experience.  Pres¬ 
ently  teaching  college  journalism.  (Con¬ 
tact :  W.H.  Skip  Boyer,  Pratt  Com¬ 
munity  College,  Pratt,  Kans. — 67124. 

LAW  STUDENT,  ex-editor  of  weekly 
offset  tabloid  with  me<lium  daily  desk 
experience — some  broadcasting  and  PR 
— wants  back  in.  Magazine,  PR  (in 
Philadelphia,  Boston  or  Frisco  areas) 
or  work  abroad  (English  only).  Can 
handle  camera;  hot  or  cold-type.  De¬ 
gree  in  journalism.  Write  Box  1968. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITUR.  20  years’  all¬ 
round  newsroom  experience.  Zone  2. 
Box  1941,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GAL  RETOR’TER,  23,  wants  to  go 
West — General  assignment  Reporter, 
Zone  2  small  daily,  PA  years.  Elx- 
perienced  in  desk  work,  photo — all 
phases  reporting.  Seek  reporter’s  slot, 
medium  to  large  Zone  9  daily.  Single. 
Missouri  B.  J.  ’68.  Box  1947,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EDITOR-PUBLISHER 

For  A  Very  Special 
Community  Newspaper 
Will  .-usume  full  responsibility  for 
management  of  a  well-financed  news¬ 
paper.  He  will  make  lateral  salary 
move  or  accept  82.000  decrease  from 
present  spot  in  return  for  gross  in¬ 
come  share. 

He  Is  widely-traveled  college  grad 
(history  major)  and  former  editor- 
publisher  of  weekly  magazine  with  18 
years’  daily  and  weekly  editorial  ex¬ 
perience. 

Can  forge  publication  into  oriflamme 
of  intellectual  elite,  showcase  of  busi¬ 
ness  community,  guardian  of  consumer, 
champion  of  the  student,  catalyst  for 
community  progress,  forum  for  local 
views,  alembic  of  current  news  and 
lineage  —  and  readership  -  burgeoning 
money-maker,  given  adequate  financ¬ 
ing  in  good-potential  situation.  Box 
1956,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


EXPERIBNCED  REPORTER  -  DESK- 
):JAN  with  international  background, 
specialized  in  African,  Mideastem  and 
Asian  affairs,  seeks  editorial  writer- 
wire  editor’s  i>ost.  Box  1951,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HAVE  YOU  A  PLAC®  in  your  or¬ 
ganization  for  a  woman  whose  ex¬ 
perience  Is  writing  (editing,  reporting, 
interviewing,  features)  ?  Know  produe- 
tion/layout;  have  administrative  ability. 
Zone  6.  Box  1943,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  I  I  want  out  of  teaching  and 
into  full-time  writing  (possibly  small 
newspaper)  In  Area  7  or  Cana^. 

Have  many  free-lance  credits  in  maga- 
slnea  and  newspapers,  and  held  Vi¬ 
toria!  staff  position  as  general  assign¬ 
ments  writer  with  two  magazines. 
Strong  on  features,  know  sports,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  some  camera. 

Currently  teaching  high  school  English, 
journalism,  and  advise  newspaper.  Will 
travel  for  Interview  at  own  exi>enae 
and/or  supply  samples  of  published  ma¬ 
terial. 

Box  1964,  Editor  A  Publisher 


KENTUCKY  OFFSETS  ONLY 
Experienced  ad  sales,  layout  man  who 
can  cover  sports,  news.  College  gradu¬ 
ate,  81,  resum4  and  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Don  Watson,  189  Maple  Dr., 
Paducah,  Ky.— 42001.  (AC  602)  898- 
7123. 


Operators— -Machinists 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHEIR  will  accept  assign¬ 
ments  in  S.E  IT.S.  Accredited  for  Capa 
Kennedy,  Apollo  12  and  others.  Ex¬ 
perienced  with  past  assignments  for  Air 
Force,  major  companies  and  publica¬ 
tions.  H.  R.  Watson,  Rta.  8,  B^  674, 
Merritt  Island,  Fla.— 32962.  Ph:  (806) 

778-2605. _ 

PHOTOJOUKNALIST,  young,  progres¬ 
sive,  seeks  challenging  newspaper  posi¬ 
tion.  Versatile— experienced.  M.S.  Jour¬ 
nalism,  UCLA.  Write:  James  L.  Bilt- 
chik,  264  Hamilton  Rd..  Chappaqua, 
N.Y.— 10614;  or  call  (914)  CE  8-3618 

evenings. _ 

AWARD-WINNING  PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeks  small  to  medium  daily  with  a 
desire  to  upgrade  its  photography.  30 ; 
family  man.  Box  1961,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Pressmen— —Stereotypers 


PRESSROOM  and  Camera  Foreman 
wishes  to  relocate  In  Areas  6,  7,  8  or 
9.  Prefer  4  to  6-unit  Goes  or  Cottrell. 
10  years’  experience.  Box  1724,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  Camera  and  Pressman, 
age  42,  desires  position.  19  years’  on 
web  letterpress  and  stereo.  Box  1806, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


AD-COMPOSITUR.  hot  and  cold; 
mark-up  and  paste-up  for  Photon  560 
and  Linofilm.  13  years’  in  trade.  Family 
man.  Relocate  to  Zone  2  or  6.  Box 
1859,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. _ 

WEB  LETTERPRESS  FOREMAN,  ags 
44,  knowledge  of  press-stereo,  or  metro 
operation.  Would  have  no  fear  of 
learning  offset.  Seeks  foreman’s  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  17M,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

SO  YEARS’  EXPERIE3ICE,  20~m 
working  foreman,  letterpress,  small 
daily.  Know  all  departments  in  shop 
including  maintenance.  resum4  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1786,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

Production 

BUSINESS/PRODUCTTON  MANAGES 
desires  change.  Elxi>erienced  in  produc¬ 
tion,  labor  negotiations,  research.  Siss 
of  operation  incidental.  Box  1776,  Eid¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  20  years’ 
in  newspaper  production.  Experienced 
in  cold-type,  computers,  (PDP-8), 
(1130),  offset  operations.  Heavy  on 
scheduling,  systems  and  training.  Will 
relocate.  Resum4  and  references  avail¬ 
able.  Box  1922,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET? 

Need  an  experienced  manager  for  a 
short  term  to  coordinate,  suiwrvise  and 
train  your  personnel  for  a  smooth  con¬ 
version  ?  Elxcellent  references.  Box  1965, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


Public  Relations 


WELL-ROUNDED,  imaginative  writer, 
29,  ten  years’  news,  PR  experience  In 
U.S.,  Elurope,  seeks  PR  post  with 
variety.  Brosid  background  includes 
travel  indusUy,  polities  government. 
Best  references.  Box  1917,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


FORMEHt  PUBUCITY  -  NEWSMAN 
with  five  years’  experience  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  public  relations  position  In  San 
EVanciseo  Bay  area.  Prefer  to  work  for 
a  social  organisation  or  foundation. 
Minimum  salary:  $10,000.  Reaum<  on 
request.  Write  or  ’phone  Jeffrey  H. 
Gale,  8378  Rowena  Avenue  #9,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.— 90027.  (AC  213)  664- 
6176. 


Salesmen 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Put  yourself  in  his  place 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

All  reporters  who  cover  the 
city  hall  beat,  city  editors  who 
direct  those  efforts,  and  edi¬ 
torial  writers  who  comment  on 
the  mayor’s  accomplishments,  or 
lack  of  them,  should  have  been 
at  the  opening  session  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  convention  here  last 
week. 

Two  distinguished  mayors  and 
one  former  mayor  of  three 
major  U.S.  cities  discussed  ur¬ 
ban  problems  and  what  is  being 
done  or  should  be  done  to  solve 
them.  The  gist  of  their  remarks 
was  that  so  far  w'e  have  been 
tackling  the  symptoms  and  not 
the  basic  causes  of  our  urban 
problems,  we  have  got  to  stop 
“governing  by  the  seats  of  our 
pants,’’  and  we  should  be  making 
a  greater  effort  to  organize  and 
plan  for  the  future. 

Most  of  us  do  not  compre¬ 
hend  the  complexities  of  the  big 
city  problems  facing  every 
mayor  of  a  large  city,  perhaps 
of  every  city.  Mayor  Erik  Jons- 
son  of  Dallas  gave  the  Southern 
publishers  an  insight  into  those 
problems  and  the  day-by-day  de¬ 
cisions  that  have  to  be  made  in 
his  office.  It  was  almost  an  im¬ 
passioned  plea  for  understand¬ 
ing  and  we  give  the  following 
space  to  his  words  to  help 
spread  his  gospel. 

*  *  « 

“We  who  are  in  local  politics 
aren’t  just  holding  fingers  in 
the  dike;  we’re  submerged  to 
the  neck.  Six  good  experienced 
mayors  of  big  cities  quit  in  the 
last  year  because  fiiey  were 
worn  out,  tired  of  taking  a  beat¬ 
ing  for  people  who  didn’t  care, 
abused  them,  underpaid  them, 
turned  their  backs  to  what  was 
going  on.  Priceless  experience 
was  lost  and  will  be  difficult  to 
regain. 

“I  try  to  accomplish  what  my 
alma  mater,  Rensselaer,  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  train  its  students  to 
do,  namely  to  sort  out  from 
‘what  can  be  done’  those  things 
which  ‘ought  to  be  done’ — and 
do  it.  Some  experiences  may  ex¬ 
plain  the  emotional  inhibitors 
through  questions  they  raise. 

“Now  I’d  like  you  to  imagine 
yourself  in  my  shoes  as  a  Mayor 
for  a  moment,  and  I’ll  attempt 
to  make  you  feel  the  job  as  I  do. 

“Suppose  you  knew  that  a 
hundred  people  in  your  city 
would  be  murdered  next  year; 
another  hundred  would  be  killed 
in  traffic.  You  haven’t  money 
enough  for  sufficient  tools  and 


men  to  do  what  you  know  can 
be  done  to  cut  these  slayings 
way  down.  Which  would  you 
push?  Are  you  sure? 

‘‘One  person  tells  you  he 
wants  more  police  protection, 
law  enforcement,  and  he’s  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  necessary  taxes 
to  get  the  job  done.  The  same 
day  a  widow  on  a  small  pension 
and  Social  Security  writes:  ‘If 
you  increase  taxes.  I’ll  lose  the 
home  my  husband  and  I  saved 
for  all  our  lives.  Please,  Mr. 
Mayor,  don’t  let  them  increase 
my  taxes:’  What  would  you  do? 

“You  see  hundreds  of  children 
rush  from  a  school  in  a  slum, 
but  there’s  no  place  to  play. 
Parents  are  working  or  absent. 
You  know  the  kids  will  grow  up 
in  the  streets,  unsupervised; 
most  are  unwanted,  unloved. 
Think  they’ll  mature  as  fine  citi¬ 
zens,  disciples  of  the  American 
way? 

“You  have  a  code  enforcement 
program  to  keep  housing  safe — 
no  inadequate  wiring,  plumbing, 
hazards  to  life  being  tolerated. 
You  red  tag  a  house  that  is  un¬ 
safe  in  these  and  other  ways; 
you  know  a  carelessly  dropped 
cigarette  could  bum  half  a 
dozen  people  to  death. 

“On  freezing  nights,  would 
you  turn  out  people  who  sneaked 
into  such  a  house  for  shelter, 
perhaps  to  acquire  pneumonia, 
or  would  you  let  them  risk  being 
burned  to  death? 

“A  rich  parent  tells  you  to  ar¬ 
rest  his  teenage  son,  who’s  tak¬ 
ing  dope — says  he  can’t  handle 
the  boy,  he’s  through.  Do  you 
put  him  in  jail  with  hardened 
criminals?  There’s  no  place  to 
treat  him  as  a  sick  person.  What 
do  you  do? 

“You  observe  that  squad  cars 
are  bringing  in  many  children, 
from  three  to  12  years  of  age. 
You  ask  what  offense  they 
could  possibly  have  committed 
so  evil  as  to  require  arrest.  The 
porter  explains  what  you  are 
not  quick  enough  to  sense:  ‘Mr. 
Mayor,  they  is  abandoned  chil¬ 
dren.’  Dear  God,  how  could  a 
parent  leave  a  child  to  his  fate 
that  way? 

“Well,  there  it  is.  There  are 
no  set  hours  on  the  job — just  all 
you  have — and  there  are  quite  a 
few  vacancies.  You’ll  shed  a  few 
tears  for  your  country  and  a 
lot  more  for  the  humans  you 
should  be  able  to  give  a  hand  up, 
but  can’t.  You’ll  wish  you  were 
more  able,  but  will  find  you’re 
just  one  guy,  and  pretty  lone¬ 


some  up  there.  There’s  not  much 
fun,  but  you’ll  get  a  few  laughs, 
mostly  at  yourself.  You’ll  see 
your  family  now  and  then,  and 
they’ll  see  you,  but  mostly  on 
tv.  Your  heart,  you  will  learn, 
can  take  more  than  you  thought. 
You’ll  talk  to  some  widows  of 
policemen  shot  in  the  line  of 
duty,  perhaps  you’ll  see  a  fire¬ 
man  you  knew  was  fine  brought 
out  of  a  blazing  building  on  a 
stretcher,  covered.  He  has 
fought  his  last  fire,  left  some 
kids,  a  widow,  a  small  pension. 
The  phone  will  wake  you  at  3 
a.m.,  and  a  drunk  you  never 
heard  of  will  ask  you  to  get  him 
out  of  jail. 

“You’ll  try,  you’ll  try,  but 
you’re  never  good  enough.  The 
days  never  have  enough  hours. 
You’ll  be  tired,  frustrated, 
angry.  You’ll  find  how  easy  it  is 
to  make  someone  hate  you,  how 
difficult  to  win  a  following,  one 
you  must  have  to  do  what  must 
be  done.  Worth  it?  You  bet!  It’s 
something  those  young  and  old 
who  can’t  fight  abroad  for  their 
country  can  do  at  home  to  keep 
home  worth  fighting  for. 

“It  is  imperative  that  all  of 
us  experience  this  shattering 
side  of  the  lives  of  the  city’s 
poor  and  forgotten,  particularly 
the  children.  No  computer  can 
know  it;  no  system  is  yet  able 
to  cope  with  it.  Perhaps  if  we 
gain  the  humbleness  and  humil¬ 
ity  we  need  we  can  see  more 
clearly  what  can  be,  what  ought 
to  be  done.  Can’t  we  learn  to 
capitalize  on  nature’s  assets,  so 
richly  bestowed,  without  de¬ 
stroying  them  wholly  or  in  part? 
Can’t  we  find  a  way  to  live  in 
peace  and  harmony  with  our 
fellow  men  on  this  fast-shrink¬ 
ing  little  planet?  Can’t  we  slow 
our  relentless  pursuit  of  difficult 
goals  long  enough  to  determine 
their  worth,  readjust  if  we 
must?  Can  we  imagine  richer 
lives  for  ourselves,  more  worthy 
or  desirable  heritages  to  leave 
behind  than  to  know  that  in  our 
time  we  have  done  all  that  our 
knowledge  and  power  made  pos¬ 
sible?  I  doubt  it.’’ 

• 

Ackerman  award 
goes  to  tv  man 

Miami 

Dick  Kassan,  WTVJ  news 
cameraman-reporter,  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  South  Florida  News 
Photographers  Association  as 
the  photographer  who  has  done 
the  most  to  advance  news  pho¬ 
tography  in  South  Florida. 

Kassan  received  the  Mike 
Ackerman  Award  of  the  pho¬ 
tographers  association.  Acker¬ 
man  was  a  United  Press  pho¬ 
tographer  in  Miami.  Kassan,  the 
first  television  film  cameraman 
to  receive  the  award,  was  also 
named  the  television  cameraman 
of  the  year. 


Ridley  transferred 
to  Frankfurt  for  UP! 

Loxon 

Charles  W.  Ridley,  United 
Press  International  night  nem 
editor  in  London,  has  bees 
transferred  to  Frankfurt  and 
named  news  editor  for  Get  maa^ 
in  charge  of  UPI’s  outgoiRf 
services.  The  appointment  wai 
announced  here  by  Julius  B. 
Humi,  UPI  general  Europets 
manager.  Ridley  succeeds  Z». 
der  Hollander,  who  was  trans¬ 
ferred  earlier  to  the  Tel  AtW 
bureau. 

Ridley,  48,  was  born  in  Aben 
deen,  Scotland.  He  joined  UPI 
in  1946  after  service  in  tht 
Royal  Armored  Corps  in  World 
War  II  and  has  worked  in  UR 
bureaus  ranging  from  Budapest 
to  Casablanca. 

• 

Track’s  publicist 

Inglewood,  Calif 

Robert  P.  Benoit  has  bea 
named  Hollywood  Turf  Club’i 
director  of  publicity  and  adver¬ 
tising.  A  17-year  veteran  of  ths 
track’s  staff,  Benoit  was  assist 
ant  publicity  director  for  tfe 
past  15  years.  Prior  to  joininj 
the  Hollywood  Park  staff  Benoii 
was  sports  editor  and  columnk 
for  the  Inglewood  Daily  New 
for  four  years. 


Morrie  Siegel,  editor  ol 
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